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THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


Quartet Books for Choirs. 


Emerson’s Sacred Quartets, Thomas’s Sa- 
cred Quartets, Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets 
(and his New Collection), Buck’s Motette Collec- 
tien (and his Second Motette Collection), and Dow’s 
Sacred Quartets (this last for Male Voices only). 

Price of each of the above, $2.00 in Boards, and $2.25 
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EASTER MUSIC! Send for lists of Kaster Carols 


New and beautiful 
Sunday - school 


and Anthems, and begin, in time, to practice ! ( 1) It is logical in arrangement and development of subjects. A single chain of 
thought binds the different branches of the science into one system of re- 
Song-beook. By J. H. TENNEY and Rev. KE. A.| lated principles. It is a treatise, not a compilation of topics. [See Table of Contents. | 


The Beacon Light. 


HOFFMAN. This book was pre by the best 


talent, and may safely claim to be pe avo the very best [ ] It is an expression of modern theories. It recognizes the fact that the spirit 

day «ui ) of anew philosophy pervades every department of science. The principle 
of EnrerGy is the vital element of the system as here presented, which places the 
ish n 2,00) is the best} book in harmony with the latest views of the present state of the science. [See 
Gems of English Song Inrge collection of | chapters on Energy, Heat, Sound, Light, Electricity, &c.] 


music-books for Sunday-schools ever published. Ex- 
amine it! Specimens mailed for 30 cts. 


Now subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD, $2.00. 


Bound Sheet Music (Vocal). Very popular. Gems 


odies ($2) are also of the t books of the same class. 
ar Any book mailed for retail price. 


of German Song ($2.00), and More’s Irish Mel- 3 Much new matter has been introduced, as, for example, on electrical induc- 
[ } tion, telephones, phonographs, and other discoveries and applications 
which the late progress of science has made fit subjects for such a course. [See 


batemy ig DITSON & C@O., 


310 Washington Street, Boston. | trroughout, but especially chapters noted above. | 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY, | (44) scvet'er amusing, it gives a plain and concise discussion of principles of | fat 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. theoretical and practical value. 


lege, the Lawrence Scientific School, the Law Zeneel, 
and the Medical School will hereafter be held simulta- 
pre Ay Cambridge, Exeter ‘aad 8 New. York, = 
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Wednesday n June. a will —- this year on the exercises of the class 


The June examinations for admission to Harvard Col- ( 5) It is thoroughly systematized; chapters, sections, paragraphs, and topics 


have been arranged with careful 


Thursday, June 30, at 8 A.M It has a complete System of Summaries, Review Topics, and Problems, |? 
(6) also a system of specific References to Arnott and Ganot. 


Candidates may present themselves upon a part of 
the examinations. 

For recent examination papers and further informa- 
tion, address the REGISTRAR, Harvard ae Cam- 
bridge, Mags. 
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each other on the one hand, and, on the other, to the best methods of conducting 


Cooley’s ‘‘ New Physics” is being largely introduced into prominent high schools (for instance those 
of Lowell and Lawrence, Mass.), and is received with universal favor by the best teachers. 


Prices: Wholesale, 9O cts.; Introduction, 75 cts.; Exchange, 56 cts. 


regard to the relation of principles to 
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Candidates for certificates of ification to teach 
in the public schools of Boston will be examined Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 4, 5, and 6, in the 
Girls’ High-school house, West Newton Street, Boston. 
The examination will begin on Monday at 9 A.M. +, and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday at 8:30 a.m. Attendance 
will be required each day. Those who intend to be| 23 Hawley Street, Boston: W. F. 
candidates should send at once - a circular contain- 
ing full information with to the requirements | 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago : 


and subjects of the examination to 
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TEACHERS run SCHOOLS FURNISHED they do not annoy you sent ape As t “fey 
WITH SOHOOLS. WITH TEACHERS. | are for my private benefit, of course they must be le t | 
N=EW- 4+ _— BUREAU OF EDUCATION, | until all school duties have been attended to.” Irregu- | 
HAWLEY STREET, Boston. lar communications no annoyance. Address 
For india or information, address F. B. SNow. 314 R.L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 











| For the Benefit ef Teachers and Clergymen, 


The Mutual Provident 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academie. 


They save time ; they abolish all ~~ of of partiein: 

they awaken lively > hee interest are beautiful ; 

ow A provide Co wae best and c Set memes for 
keeping accounts with . vehegpet 


O cents W, SOM RHORN & 00 Publishers, 
P. o! hoes 4th Bt.,. New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
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Introduces to co » schools, and 
Assistants, Tutors, and pend 
esses for sols Yo parents, Call of instruction; recommends 
good schools pleicar est Call on g address 








M. J. “ei yt 0 


and Foreign Teas ey New ie York. 


men. 


The Union Teachers’ 


Provides ites Caliente Schools, and ange with Profes- 
sors, Prin pals, Tutors d Teachers of 
every Ag Aids Teachersin obtainine t positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or rere of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms = = Sa Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
. ne, A. fag in & CO., 
271 tt Bond Street, New York. 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, p CaSegm, 5 » Schools, and Fami- 
lies with a competent Professors, Principals, 
sccunptly sutied ‘with caputior tein, Comeuaiant 
y su superior rs, m 
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PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, 
Princi ae Gevernesses, and Teachers for 
any school. Sells and rents School Pro 
erties. at. basiness in all the States and Tern. 
tories. Facilities uns Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions — send ey = applica- 
tion-form. Addreas pig 

306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, estou Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


At 1151 Breadway, near 27th St., W. y. 


The Educational Bureau conducted by Miss HELENE 
HEessE orhies Teachers and Professors with positions, 
and Famil Schools, and — a with competent 
Professors, Principal 8, Teachers, Tutors, Governesses, 
Housekeepers, oe aly etc. Miss Hesse having been 
a teacher of German in New York for many years, is 

ermitted to refer to the ewes families : Hon. 

amilton Fish, a Sec’y Evarts, Cyrus W. a 
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ANTINE HERTZBERG, 


ever had in my hand.” — 
Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 
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to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CR UCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
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MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and |. 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
== for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
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- ¢c. oy 
ery Low Prices. 
send Aw! oF illustrated cir- 
“——— —_ cular and price-list. 
Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 














Everywhere known and prized for 


Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 
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Iitustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
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of Optical Instruments, Basensslees, 
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Catalogue on on Application. 
wm. DICKSON & SON, 


ufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & & CHEMICAL APP’TS, 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine M Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8ST. Joun, Normal School, Albany. 


PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 300,000 P. 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY 
1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF 


AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTU 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 





MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. 
GONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN AxD ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 

DT 
F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHS. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


ACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALL 
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IT GIVES 
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6 Barclay St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
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School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A tad large stock of first-class Agpmatans for sale at lowest rates for best goods. A cde en solicited.* 








. y 0 p E™, D F A F | Chemicals ond Chemical “Apparatus, 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFE cTL ed RESTORE THE HEARING 
aud perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 


Always in po itio n, but Invisible to others. A|l 
Conversation ana -ven whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 


GARMORE & CO., 
S. W. Corner oth & Race Sta, Cincinnati, 0, 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


_ Of the most improved pat 
ey terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no a Ses ne epee. 


~ New-Bngland School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 

















Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
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Catalogue sent Free. 
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VANDUZEN & TI 


Beat Known. EsvaBt SHED, 1824 


E Ss. RITCHIE & sons, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical — 


Illustrated patti 2 sent Eee on Fes. ection so 
Broadway, New York. 


CURT Ww MEYER. 182 Broadway, New 


Tilustrated and Daatare Catalogue for 1881 furnished on diamine Inclose aye. 
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i: ~ CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


“¥ &S H. BHRGH 95 John St. and 


191 Greenwich St. 
(Tormerty HALL & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. 


A Large New Ilius- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
alogue, 25c. 
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“Bound Volumes 


— OF — 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


‘Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25. 


for farthing Schools with Teache It 
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Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe 
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July 2d, 1881. Prices va ing from $350 to $600. 
Travel and Hotels first-c 8, all necessary expenses 
included. Also Special Excursion in August for Meth- 
odists, London and return, $115 and $125. 

Pamphlets with map containing full particulars sent 
free by mail on request. Tourist Tickets for Independ- 
ent Travelers issued by all routes. Address, 

THOS. OOOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. ¥. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [eow] P.O. Box 4197. 


EUROPE. 


Free programme, full information of 


MAY AND VACATION PARTIES. 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette gives fares for hun- 
dreds of Tours. By mail, 10 cents, 
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A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


nts for the celebrated Artists’ Oil Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 


“| Civil Engineers? “ali Suraors Instruments, 


Drawing “ae ol ~~ Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
ad both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


. J. DAVIS WILDER, 
HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made as re- 
paired in every part of the World. 


SILICATE 
Black Diamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
ai and Wooden Blackboards. 


JSinest and most durable surface. 
int-brush, to any 
ous sizes, with full 








Makes the 
applied by any one, with a common 
surface. Putupin tin cans of 


Easily 


directions for use. 

P a CES. 
PINT.. - $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART... Sued coeeee 1.75 GALLON........+. 6.00 


Flat Brush (4 inches), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the eee * were pplied). Made a Ay 
YORK ene BOOK SLATE 00., 
1 Fulton Street, N. Y. City. 
Send for circular. 304 eow 
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MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. - 
Catalogues on application. 








Catalogues on Application. 
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“on Lante d nd Blidies (112 a (1 
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. tend Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
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Sturtevant House, 
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Bronte and 29th Streets, } With Bigzeter. 
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ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
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THE DEATHLESS QUEEN. 


BY GEORGE 8. BUBLEIGH. 


No. III.— The Frozen Cascade. 


The summer stream that left the level glades 
And dashed away in jubilant cascades 
Among the great gray oaks, 
And over the moss-green rocks, 
Leaps, laughing at her frolic escapades! 
The idlest loiterer who invokes 
A coy muse, toying with the dainty locks 
Of fern or columbine, knows this the haunt 
Of regnant beauty, and his smooth tones vaunt 
Her throne and bath with living velvet lined, 
And dim arcades in purple vinery twined; 
But when the frost-king kisses wood and river 
He moans, ‘‘She’s dead!’”’ and vanishes with a shiver! 
But thou of better faith 
Believe not in her death, 
Nor in her banishment from this 
Her chosen haunt. 
Stayed by that fallen branch 
Along the slippery precipice, 
Behold where, down successive ledges, 
Fringed with dark ferns along their jutting edges, 
Like a suspended avalanche, 

The brook hangs frozen! What strange arabesques 
With silver frettings! What wall-eyed grotesques 
Stare blankly through their gorgon locks, 

Between stalagmite columns icy white, 

Fantastically carved, and that unite 

With clear stalactite pendants from the rocks, 

And build weird colonnades of mimic larches 

Flashing with broken rainbows when the sun 

From its low noon fills full, to over-run, 

The urns of graven alabaster borne 

On the white shoulders of young naiadés,— 
Or leaned against the knees 

Of chryatés that sustain those arches,— 

Nymphs turned to rock in their suspended marches,— 

Forms wrung by Beauty from the icy scorn 

Of the destroyer, whom her charms compel, 

Even in his utter wrath, to serve her well! 


And hark! behind those wrinkled icicles, 
Those pearly organ-pipes of Winter’s fane, 
A low, melodious murmur sinks and swells, 
A silvery tinkling as of fairy bells, 

And a rich gurgle, like laughters in the train 
Of elfin revelers, fill the sparkling air 
With a new song,—the unconquerable joy 

Of the imprisoned Naiads dancing there, 
With all their summer mirth, no frosts destroy 
Nor bitter gales constrain ;-— 
Followers of deathless Beauty, these unseen 
_ Behind their icy screen, 
Sing to the endless reign 
Of their victorious Queen! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


In His Puace.— Here is something teachers should 
apply to themselves, Do they ever talk above the com- 
prehension of their pupils ? We have an opinion on 
this subject, which we will not now express. At all 
events, read this illustration and “put yourself in his 
place.” A half-witted fellow,—or a “natural,” as the 
Scotch would call him, — found a missing horse, when 
all search fer him had failed, and a liberal reward had 
been offered for his recovery. On his bringing back 





simple-minded fellow: “‘ Why, Sam, how came you to 
find the horse when no one else could?” “ Wall, I 
just ’quired where the horse was seen last, and I went 
thar, and sat ona rock; and I just axed mysel’ if I was 
a horse, whar would I go, and what would Ido? And 
then I went and found him.” Sam putting himself in 
the horse’s place, in the simplicity of his feeble mind, 
is enabled to go to the horse and lead him back to the 


right place. It would be well if every teacher, before 
sitting down toa class of children, would ask himself 
after Sam’s sort. If I was a boy how would I feel, and 
what would I want?” He would thus be far more 
likely to get hold of those boys, and bring them along 
with him wherever he pleases to go.— Barnes’s Hduca- 
tional Monthly. 


SALARIES. —It is not in the least surprising that 
those who have suffered financially from the results which 
have followed the introduction of the present system of 
school supervising should not feel very pleasantly toward 
it in their minds particularly, as it has neither ceased their 
work nor brought about any visible good results. To 
meet the new expense, their salaries were first cut 
down; to silence the sharp-eyed ones who saw no work 
for those well-paid supervisors, the masters were robbed 
of their authority, and the teachers of their support and 
advice, and the schools of the unanimity which had 
previously been a marked feature, as the master knew 
just what was being accomplished by each class in his 


building, and had an interest in the work of each 
teacher. We are not yet assured that supervisors are a 
necessary institution. We do not believe the office 
will ever be old enough to be inscribed upon an obelisk. 
— Home Journal (Boston). 


SAniTATION.—In the new report of the school com- 
mittee of Springfield, the sanitary condition of school- 
houses is pronounced “first and foremost in impor- 
tance.” If, as it goes on to say, criminals are better 
taken care of as to health than many children of tender 
age, it would seem to be high time that something is 
done about it. The well-known superintendent, Mr. A. 
P. Stone, thinks that penmanship and the study of lan- 
guage should be made more prominent iu the schools.— 
The Congregationalist. 

Wasuineton TALENT. — One of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States told a writer for 
the Boston Traveller, a few evenings since, that the 
late Prof. Henry, who was one of the ablest scientists 
in America, and one of the most learned and cultivated 
men, said that there was not a city in the world that 
could produce so many able, cultivated, and learned 
men as the city of Washington; that it numbered 
among its citizens scores of men not only of the highest 
degree of intelligence in politics, in knowledge of gov- 
ernments, in literary culture, in scientific attainments 
of the highest character, but in knowledge of all the 
languages in the world as well, to a degree which could 
not be found anywhere else. And in illustration of the 
fact he stated that he had occasion to have a scientific 
document translated into thirteen different languages, 
and he had not the slightest difficulty in finding indi- 


viduals connected with the administration of the gov- 
ernment who were able to translate quickly and easily 
the document into all those languages. This is a sur- 
prising fact, but the learned judge said that it had been 
corroborated by others of almost equal intelligence with 
Professor Henry. 


— Here isaword of wisdom from the Newark (N. J.) 
Advertiser, addressed to those whose first idea in public 
economy is to lower the salaries of teachers: “ The 


private duty. Men grumble at the tax as they chron- 
ically grumble at all taxes, while the head of a family, 
were there no public schools, would cheerfully pay five 
times as much for the education of the children as he 
now pays for rent, clothing, coal, and provisions. 


— There is a tendency in the Rhode Island schools 
to diminish the amount of time given to arithmetic, 
and Commissioner Stockwell says this change should 
be hailed with joy, not on the ground that the study is 
not an important one, but because undue prominence 
has been given to it at a sacrifice to other studies. Mr. 
Stockwell says that a serious mistake has been made in 


suppossing that an inferior order of teachers would 
answer for evening schools. The pupils of these 
schools need a special effort to arouse therr intellectual 
activities ; they need to come in contact with positive 
character and mature judgment. 


— Attorney-General Hamilton Ward has defined the 
Legislative act allowing women to vote at school meet- 
ings in New York. As he explains it, it is little more 
than farcical. Women may attend “ neighborhood and 
school-district meetings” where there are “ certain 
well-defined powers to be exercised by a majority of the 
votes of those present, such as to appoint a presiding 


officer, to choose a clerk and trustee, and fill vacancies ; 
and the district meeting may choose by such majority- 
vote a clerk, one or three trustees, a collector, a libra- 
rian, designate sites for school-houses, vote taxes, and 
so forth.” As for the selection of School Commission- 
ers in the cities of the State, women have no vote 
whatever. 





ON THEACHING HNGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY J. H. HOOSE, PH.D. 


IIl.—NATURE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


English grammar belongs to the natural-science 
group of subjects, in common with botany, chemistry, 
zoblogy, physiology, geology, and kindred branches, 
These subjects are experimental and inductive, in 
which characteristics they differ fundamentally from 
mathematical subjects, which are exact sciences whose 
subject-matter is definitions, and whose principles and 
rules are translations and interpretations of processes 
and formulas. Definitions and rules are evolved in 
natural science by inductions from elementary facts 
or events, which are thereby said to be generalized ; new 
facts come to the surface constantly which modify defi- 
nitions and rules. As with natural science in general 
so it is with the English language in particular; the 
language is living and growing; its possibilities are 
those of the human’ soul; its definitions and rules are 
subject to exceptions and modifications in common with 
dicta in other branches of natural science. Those 
definitions and rules of science are nearest perfect 
which include within their scope the greatest number 
of actual facts. This being true in the English lan- 
guage, thoughtful teachers must feel the risk of reputa- 
tion and usefulness which they incur when they at- 
tempt to construct new definitions and rules in English 
grammar; a judicious teacher or student will take no 
more liberties in grammar than he would with defini 
tions and rules in physiology, zodlogy, botany, phys- 
ics, or chemistry ; if his attainments are ample he may 
venture upon modifications, but if they are limited he 
will serve his generation better in all probability by con- 
fining his efforts to assist pupils to understand the pres- 
ent dicta. 








the horse to its owner, the question was asked of the 


public schools, unfortunately, blunt the sensibilities of 


The nature of language compared to that of arithme- 
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tic ‘gives to pupils great trouble; the latter is exact 
and the same at all times; language is variable and 
furnishes examples that demand the exercise of mature 
judicial habits of mind in a high degree in order to dis- 
cover the similarity which they bear toward other ex- 
amples, and toward rules and definitions. Pupils and 
teachers continually worry themselves because “ the 
definitions or rules do not cover this case,” when in 
fact the case is met by the spirit of them if not by 
their letter. Too many rules and definitions in gram- 
mar act like the multitude of civil laws in China,—they 
obstruct progress; a few that have extensive significa- 
tion are much better for both pupils and teacher than 
a multiplicity of those which are more technical and 
less extensive in their scope. Pupils trained thor- 
oughly to general rules are better prepared for taking 
large views of the affairs of daily living than those who 
have the acquaintance of technicalities only. Teachers 
should never forget that the grammar of a living lan- 
guage is not an exact science ; pupils and young teach- 
ers are technical, and are thrown off their course in- 
stantly when they find any deviation from the literal 
terms of a definition or rule. Years and riper scholar- 
ship correct these tendencies to nervous disturbances, 
although they are real to youth at the time when they 
are experienced. Authors of English grammar do 
great harm to this subject when they undertake to con- 
struct a special definition or rule for every unusual 
idiom of speech. 








ABOUT WILD FLOWERS.—(L) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


Enough good text-books on systematic botany have 
been published to make every teacher in the land quite 
well acquainted with the commonest plants, if good 
text-books were the only aids necessary to a knowledge 
of such plants. With an abundance of admirable 
botanical books, there is a remarkable ignorance of com- 
mon wild flowers among those who ought and are sup- 
posed to be familiar with them. To the average person 
there is something formidable in a volume treating of 
systematic botany, with its numerous, bewildering terms, 
its tables of analysis, and its warm recommendations of 
a microscope; and the result is that botany, with its 
laborious and scientific appearance, wards off those who 
should be attracted by it, and no great effort is made 
to know any flowers except the commonest varieties. 

In the country where flowers abound, the teacher, as 
a rule, knows but few flowers, except the common kinds, 
although she has taken the regular course in botany at 
the academy. The fault must be attributed to her in- 
struction, and in consequence she calls the jewel-weed 
celandine, the wind-flower Mayflower, the sweet-scented 
pyrola wild lily-of-the-valley, etc. To every hour 
which she spent over her book she should have spent 
five in the field. A botanist of the text-book order was 
asked to name a common flower, and, having failed to 
trace it to its proper place in the analysis table, pro- 
nounced it a rare flower, without giving it a name, 
however. It was a potato blossom. Similar experi- 
ences may have happened to others who have begun to 
study botany in the neighborhood of parenchyma, chlo- 
rophyll, and protoplasm ; all good in their places, good 
for the real botanist, useful to the philosopher, but 
frequently made to take the place of more serviceable 
topics, else more would be known of the flowers and 
weeds which we pass every day in the warm season. 

It may be said that a knowledge of relations is su- 
perior to that of names. True, and for that reason the 
superior knowledge should come later. When the 
child wishes to know the names of the various butter- 
cups or asters which he has gathered, he will not be 
satisfied with theories of assimilation, cell-growth, how 
plants grow, and the relations of plants, although he 
may be silenced. First teach him what is useful now, 
and add what may be useful hereafter. Be to him a 


a summer school in the field rather than a summer 
igchool in philosophy. If he knows many wild flowers 
by name, and has been taught to use his eyes in com- 
paring one part of one plant with a similar part of 
another plant, there need be no fear that the deeper 
knowledge will not come at the proper time under fa- 
vorable circumstances. 
Then let us begin the study of botany with what the 
child would notice first in a plant, the flower,—not the 
seed, curious and instructive as it is, as all developments 
are, to the philosophical mind especially. Let us be- 
gin where his interest begins, and work in his childish 
way somewhat improved, thinking it barely possible 
that our mature, scientific method of studying the 
plant may not be the most natural method for him. 
The instinct of the plant is to grow from the seed upward 
and crown its growth with the beautiful flower or the lus- 
cious fruit, and the instinct of the child is to break off and 
throw away the dirty roots and preserve the pleasing 
flower. A natural method of instruction in either direc- 
tion might be established in reason. 
Let it be understood that works on systematic botany 
are indispensable as repositories of botanical lore diffi- 
cult to retain in the mind, but they should be regarded 
as cyclopedias and used as such. An astonishing 
number of the terms found in such works can be passed 
over with no hindrance to the complete identification 
of most plants, and those who are advanced enough to 
tell at once the family to which a plant belongs, nearly 
always pass over most of the analysis proper and pro- 
ceed to determine the species or variety. It is desira- 
ble that the beginner should reach as soon as possible 
that position from which he can distinguish one family 
of plants from another. 
A hopeful plan to reach this end might be expressed 
as follows: It is proposed to publish in this journal 
every week an account of some of the common wild 
flowers growing in this latitude. Notice will be given 
of the plants in blossom at the time of writing, and 
where they may be found, as a rule, that no fruitless 
excursions may be made. 
of plant families closely resembling each other will be 


avoided. When the parts of flowers, with some of their 


order to distinguished the chief families of plants as 
soon as possible. 


stage of the work. 


flowers mentioned can be obtained for study. 





EVA GRAY; 
OR, 


A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER III. 
A CHANGE. 


“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” —Shakespeare. 


horizon of her future. Father, mother, brother, sister, 
she had none; and the only real friend in all the world 


life at Earnestville was afailure. Pictures of struggle 
with poverty and fate, stared her in the face. 


no study for the girl to master it. 
saying, “ Well, after all, the leaves of the evergreen are 
not beautiful, but somehow they have a way of being 
very serviceable. 
As Eva walked forth on that bleak November after-|in life for such a dunce as I am, if I cannot fit into the 
noon, there was not one faint ray of hope purpling the|Earnestville Normal School ?” 


nd There |of advice. 
was no poetry in life as she looked upon the trees bar-| that is the way we make our mark? You always wait 
ing themselves for the winter’s blast; and she felt that, | until you are called on, then the question comes at a 


There was something in the tone and manner of the 
speaker that dissipated her fears as the sun ofttimes 
rifts the blackest cloud of a summer day, but it brought 
relief through a flood of tears, which came as unex- 
pectedly as the sun-shower of an April day. She was 
so engaged with her own thoughts that she made no 
answer to his gallant offer of companionship. “I can- 
not let you walk alone, to-night, unless you positively 
reject my company,” said Ned Richards, a class-mate, 
whose self-possession, clear head, and brilliant scholar- 
ship she had admired all the term, but to whom she had 
never spoken. Indeed, companionship with him had 
been, to her mind, the extreme of improbabilities. 
Without waiting for her to speak, he continued, “I 
have felt for you keenly all day, — yes, for many days. 
Miss Milton is my aunt, and she spoke of you often 
last summer. She does not know I am here, and for 
special reasons I have wished to keep it from her, hence 
have avoided you; but I feel that I must intrude my- 
self to-night.” 

Ten minutes since, Eva could not have been made to 
believe there was a God in Heaven; now she realizes 
that he fills earth as well as heaven. When she learned 
that the most brilliant young man in the school, the 
admired of teachers and pupils, was the nephew of Miss 
Milton, and that he sympathized with her, she thought 
that through all the heart-aching days of the term, she 
had not been without a friend when one was most 
needed. 

“Oh, Mr. Richards!” was all she could say, and he 
continued, ‘“ I know very well that you have not done 
your best, but I have felt that you would conquer un- 
aided, and take the rank you had in the Addison; but 
I saw by the drift of the teachers to-day that they had 
no hope of your making a success of your work, so I 
spoke to Mr. Fairfield, after you left him, to-night, and 
he told me what he said to you. I told him he had 
mistaken you entirely, to which he replied that noth- 
ing would please him better than to think so.” 


For a moment this reference to her humiliation 


The distinguishing features] clouded her face, but with consummate art he turned her 


thought by saying, “ Have you ever studied the leaves 


emphasized, and unnecessary technical terms will be] of the evergreen trees ?” 


“T don’t feel as if I had ever studied anything,” said 


variations, are understood, the characteristic forms of|the girl, who was returning to consciousness that she 
plant families will be illustrated by wood engravings in| once knew something. 


As they walked, he broke small branches from the 


Since many of the flower organs are| trees that tossed their persistent shade into the street, 
characteristic forms, they will be illustrated as they ap-|and leading Eva to a large rock by the lake, he taught 
pear under the microscope, thus aiding an advanced|her the difference between the Pitch Pine, with its 
It is hoped that the hints here| cluster of three long, stout, dark-green, cleanly needles, 
given will be followed up in the field and by the road-|and the White Pine with its cluster of fine, slim, light- 
side from week to week, and that there will be system green, dust-sprinkled needles; between the Spruce, 
enough in the plan to enable any lover of flowers to] with its four-sided needles pointing every way, and the 
reach all the essential points of botany, provided the| Fir, with its flattened needles pointing in but two di- 
rections; between the Larch, with its clusters of soft, 
short needles, which shed ‘themselves in the late au- 
tumn, and the Arbor Vite, with its needles over-lap- 
ping and close-pressed like an indefinitely-fingered leaf, 
and the Juniper, with its slender, triple-leaf, prickly 
— foliage. 


This object-lesson was so fascinating that it required 
At lenth she arose, 


Isn’t it possible that there is a place 


“ But you can fit in here, and you must.” 
“No, I am already doomed,” and Eva’s face saddened 


would turn from her when.she learned that her school-|as she said it. - 


“ By no means, Miss Gray. Let me give you a bit 
Recite by volunteering. Don’t you see 





was startled by a voice, which said, “ Will you object to 





Thoreau rather than an Emerson, and provide for him 


@ companion in your walk Miss Gray ?” 


like them, she had shed all her cheer and beauty. She|time and in a way that. you do not expect, you are 
flustered at hearing your name called suddenly, and 
you say you don’t know when you really do know, 
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Now if you would volunteer, you could enter the arena 
with all the conditions changed.” 

“ Ah-ha! I see, there are tricks in being brilliant. 
I will try it. I have studied enough, but my ideas 
have over-lapped and been pressed out of shape, like the 
Arbor Vite. I will make them pointed, like the 
Juniper.” 

“ Well, Eva. May I call you Eva?” 

“ Yes, if you let me call you Cousin Ned.” 

“T was going to say, that if you don’t know how 
many entrances there are to the Common, you know 
how to find a way to the keenest illustrations. You 
will make a capital teacher.” 

Eva Gray was the lightest-hearted girl in Earnest- 
ville that night, and not a moment was lost from her 
work. Saturday she worked many hours, and Sunday 
she could not keep out of her thoughts the lessons she 
had been studying, and Monday morning she was at 
her books keener than ever. In the first eight weeks 
they had not gone over much ground in any subject, so 
that she succeeded in reviewing each subject from the 
beginning. She was surprised to see how different it 
all appeared. She had studied it all before, had studied 
hard, had never wasted an hour, but it had not been in- 
fused intoher thought. She had been trying to get the 
facts and theories into her head, without putting any 
head into them. Now she put her very soul into her 
work, and, as by magic, she ran her eye over the page 
and it leaped into life at her touch. Each subject 
stood out clear before her as a connected whole. 

On Monday she went to school utterly oblivious to 
the humiliation of the past. With one or two knotty 
points in lessons long passed over, she went up to the 
teachers’ desks for help. Her salutation was so genial, 
her questions so intelligent, her grasp of the answers 
so ready, that they wondered if it coul? be Miss Gray. 

“Who can tell me the difference between the spruce 
and the fir?” asked Mr. Fairfield, in his general ex- 
ercise. 

Eva’s eyes sparkled with delight, and her hand went 
up as though she were a primary-school girl again. 

“ Well, Miss Gray, you may tell us,” said the prin- 
cipal, who had thought much of what Richards had said 
to him on Friday night. 

She knew what she was talking about, and she was 
determined to regain her position in the school. She 
thought how it would rejoice Miss Milton and Ned; 
how it would humiliate Delia Brown, and motives good 
and bad inspired her as she contrasted the two, and then 
proceeded to draw comparisons to show how each dif 
fered from the other varieties of evergreens. The 
school was all attention ; every teacher looked up from 
book or paper; Mr. Fairfield looked serenely joyful, 
as none other could look; and when she was seated, 
Richards started a gentle encore in which all joined, 
and for the first time in the history of the school the 
delighted principal did not suppress it until it was suf- 
ficiently marked to show Eva that she was appreciated. 
Mr. Fairfield disregarded the bell, and talked for twenty 


minutes with moistened eye, confessing his delight at 

finding one who knew more of evergreen trees than 

himself. Eva’s eyes filled with tears, her cheeks crim- 

soned with blushes, and she went down to the class 

with a score of girls, who had never noticed her before, 

extending congratulations. Life wore a different hue. 
[To be continued.) 








MICHELET. 
BY ETTA BEECHER GITTINGS. 


O, ill-starred Genius! with what adverse : 
Did thy harsh destiny enchain thy soul 
Or what rich, tuneful chord did he deny 
That noble instrument from whose strings fell, 
With such a ly-sad, discordant roll, 
Thy melancholy, dirge-like psalm of life ? 
Or were thy harp-strings so complete, and ripe 
‘ With harmonies so subtle as to lie 
sr the reach of our dull ears, that we, 
atching the coarser notes, missing the fine, 
Count as a discord that sad life of thine, 
if discerned with finer sense would be, 
Perchance, a most Divine-wrought minstrelsy, 
To which thy pain added sweet melody ? 


ABOUT THE ARUM FAMILY.—(IL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


Thoreau’s inquiry, ‘‘Is it not an important fact in the his- 
tory of a plant, that I tell my friend where I found it ?”’ ought 
to have an important bearing upon botanical topics intended 
for teachers at large. If in addition to where, my friend knows 
when the plant blossoms, he has a better history of the plant, 
and will soon get that practical knowledge of plant-life which 
is so necessary to the botanist. Many a botanist already has 
been looking for the awakening of the plants from their win- 
ter’s sleep, and he has been rewarded for his trouble. In the 
damp meadows, moist woods, and sluggish streams, the 
Skunk-Cabbage has been in blossom since March 19, and pos- 
sibly, in very favorable places, since an earlierdate. Thoreau 
made record of having seen the radical leaves of the celandine 
as early as March 24, but the compiler of his records put an in- 
terrogation-mark after the date, as if there were a ques- 
tion about it. This year the radical leaves of the celandine 
were seen eight inches long March 19, and on the same date 
strawberry leaves were abundant in the woods and sheltered 
places. The earliest wild-flower of spring is the Skunk- 
Cabbage (Lymplocarpus fetidus) — a disagreeable name for a 
very interesting plant. What a welcome one to the long-hived 
bee! From its flowers he gathers the first sweets of the new 
year. But where are the flowers? How does the bee find 
them, covered as they are, entirely from our sight? Notice 
that peculiar, shell-like form (Fig. 1, c), emerging about three 








FiG. 1.—A, Side view of spathe (dim.) of Skunk Cabbage; B, front view 
of same, part of spathe cut away to show spadix, C; D, flower (mag.) from 
3 7 > showing stamens and sepals below; £, spathe of Jack-in-the-pul- 

t (dim.) 





inches from the wet earth. It is yellowish-gré@m, with ma- 
hogany-colored stripes, twisted somewhat, and beaked, and 
seems to be protecting something from the cold winds and 
snows which sometimes fall upon it. Under the beak is an 
opening, and within is a form about the size and shape of a 
small English walnut (Fig. 1, c) upon which are a great many 
yellow-tipped protuberances. 

Now botanists have given specific names to the different 
parts of this plant and similar ones, according to the work 
which éach of the parts has to do in the economy of the plant. 
The protecting hood is called a spathe ; and the globular form 
inside, a spadiz, which consists of an aggregation of flowers 
upon a fleshy receptacle. The spathe and spadix are distin- 
guishing forms of the Arum Family. Nearly every one is 
familiar with the Calla, so popular as a window-plant. What 
is usually called the blossom is the spathe, and it protects the 
thickly-crowded yellow flowers upon the cylindrical form in- 
side the spathe, the male flowers being above and the female 
flowers below. Each of the yellow-tipped little bodies, which 
form the spadix of the Skunk Cabbage, is a single flower (Fig. 
1, d), consisting of four slender bodies, called stamens, 
closely enfolding a still smaller, awl-shaped form called a 
pistil, and the stamens are as closely clasped by four thick, con- 
cave, leaf-like forms, called sepals. The stamens are the male 
organs, the pistil is the female organ, and the sepals are the 
protecting or nourishing organs. How admirably the struc- 
ture of this plant is adapted to resist the cold weather ! The 
stamens clasp the pistil, the sepals clasp the stamens, and the 
spathe throws a protecting roof over all. 

As stated above, the flowers appeared March 19; on the 
20th snow fell several inches in depth, and on the 30th 
snow and sleet covered the earth again, a number of freezing 
nights having occurred in the meantime. So rugged is this 
plant that it pushed its way upward during freezing weather. 
Summer-flowers, on the contrary, having their parts widely 
separated from each other, seem to make special efforts to 
keep cool. When the Skunk Cabbage is in blossom, the large 
quantity of yellow powder, called pollen, around the lower 
part of the spathe is remarkable. This pollen comes from the 
upper part of the stamen, which looks so much like a baker’s 
roll, and is called an anther. The idea of pollen, obtained by 
such a sight, will not be forgotten soon. The pollen is shed 
from the narrow slit in the anther after the pistil is ripe to in- 
sure cross-fertilization, which is supposed to be effected by 
wind, bees, and flies. 

Enough has been noticed in regard to this plant to show that 
it furnishes material for a long lesson in botany, but much 
more remains to be noted by any one who will take the trouble 
to procure a specimen. As its flowering season is quite long, 





no great labor will be necessary to procure suitable specimens 
for study. Notice how like a cornstalk in structure the stalk 





of this plant is, and that the leaves, when they appear later, 
have parallel veins. Notes of such things will prove service- 
able in future. 

In May another interesting member of the Arum Family 
(Fig. 1, e) may be found in damp woods, called, variously, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, Indian Turnip, and Wake Robin. In June 
comes the Sweet Flag, from which the aromatic “ flag-root’’ 
is obtained. The variations of these plants, especially in the 
roots, are very instructive, and the acrid, aromatic quality of 
the root is characteristic of the whole family. The Jack-in- 
the-pulpit grows from a solid, turnip-shaped bulb, called a 
corm, like that of the Crocus, or the Cyclanven, and the Sweet 
Flag forms a root stock, like that of the Iris. Both the corm 
and the root stock contain starch for the nourishment of the 
plant during the next spring. About one-fourth part of the 
corm of the Indian Turnip consists of starchy matter, and on 


this account it was used as food by the Indians, the extreme 
acridity being destroyed by boiling or roasting. They also es- 
teemed the spadix as dainty f As for the spadix of the 
Sweet Flag, thousands of them have been crowded into the 
pockets of school boys, to be eaten in school and out, and the 
writer did his part. 


Nores. — Residents of Boston can find the Skunk Cabbage ‘in the 
lowlands lying to the left of Blue Hill Avenue, from Dudley street to 
Grove Hall. A search for it in April in any wet land would probably be 
successful in a majority of cases, as it is acommon plant. The Jack-in- 
the-pulpit is abundant in the woods this side of Spring Street Station, 
West Roxbury, and about Mattapan Station, on the New York and New- 
England railroad. It would be advisable to search for it in any moist 
woods during May. 








ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN, 


Exercise No. VII. 

A small, iron epoon, a little flowers of sulphur, some water; 
a small rod of newly-wrought iron, an old iron bolt; a wide- 
mouthed bottle, peas, sand, warm water; a little blueing, a 
small bottle; a test-tube, some heavy brine, a little ink, some 
water or alcohol; two pointed sticks; a small piece of cloth, a 
little essence of some kind, or kerosene; a small hammer, a 
large nail. 

EXPERIMENT. 

Heat in a small iron 
spoon a little flowers of It is an elastic sub- 
sulphur untilthesub- stance resembling 
stance becomes adark, rubber. 
viscid liquid. Pour this 


into water and examine 
the solid thus formed 


Lay the elastic sub- 
stance aside for a day. 
Examine carefully, 


Note.—Regard the growth of} the ae on a winter morning, or 
a solution of alum drying on a plate of glass. 


OBSERVATION, INFERENOE. 


The molecules have 

arranged themselves 

> 80 asto form crystals ; 

by pd have moved 
own ¢ . 

It has become brit- a 

tle and crystalline. 








The iron shows a 
fibrous structure 


Break in two a little 
rod of newly-wrought 
iron and examine the 
fracture. 


Break an old bolt of The iron shows a 

iron that has — Rie crystalline struct- 

in use, and examine ure. 

the fracture. J 


Note.—Befer to the breaking of axles under railway-cars, and the wires 
of suspension-bridges, due to the brittleness which results from the 
change of the iron or steel from the fibrous to the crystalline structure. 


Fill a wide-mouthed 
bottle first with peas, 
then add sand, and 
finally luke-warm 


In a bar of iron the 

| molecules have the 
wer of arranging 

hemselves in crystals, 





The bottleis broken 
into fragments. 


The cre have ex- 
panded ; i. ¢., the mole- 
cules have moved by 


water. Set aside for their own effort. 

a day. 

At the bottom of a bot- The blueing leaves the The molecules of blue- 
tle lay a little bag of bag and diffuses 


Pr 3 move by their own 
blueing, fill the bottle effort. 

with water, and set 

aside for a day. 


Fill a test-tube half- 
full with heavy brine 
colored with ink. 
Carefully pour upon 
the top of this, water 
or colored alcohol, and 
set aside for a day. 


Suspend with perfect 
steadiness a drop of 
water on a poin 
stick. Near the drop 
of water bring a drop 
of ink, on a second 
pointed stick. 


through the waier. 


The brine rises and 
colors the alcohol. 


The molecules of 
heavy brine must have 
moved by their own 
effort. 


The drop of water 
becomes colored 
throughout. 


The molecules of ink 
move by their own 
effort. 


Upon a piece of cloth The liquid disappears The molecules of the 
pour a few drops of in the form of a gas, essence have moved by 
some kind of essence, and the perfume fills their own effort. 

or a little kerosene. the room. 


General Inference.—In solids, liquids, and gases the molecules are in 





constant ion by their own effort. 

Regard the molecules They werelittle mov- The bottle was broken 

of peas while the peas ing es. Z mered or 

were expanding. pelted by the tiny mol- 
ecules. 

Observe asmall ham- The hammer moves A small body to over- 

mer driving a large with great velocity. come great resistance 

nail. must move with great 
velocity. 

Consider the thickness The glass may be very The little molecules 

of the glass of which thick, whilethemole- must have moved with 

the bottle is made, and cules are very small. enormous velocity in 

the size of the mole- order to break the 

cules. 

a railway-train It over a A body moving with 
thet ist moving with dis in a short great velocity passes 
great velocity. time. pet a space in a 

ty) . 
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INFERENCE. 
The molecules must go 
forward and then back- 


EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. 
Consider the molecules They must move 


of the peas. over a great space 
in ashort time. : | ward ; é.¢., they must 

Examine one of the Itia not broken,its { have ato-and-fro or 

peas. molecules have not | vibratory motion. 


escaped. } 
The molecules must 
Consider the distance swing to and fro with 
through which the lit- Thedistanceforwari enormous ———y. if 
tle molecules may move and backward mustbe they move bata short 
to andfroamong them- very small. distance to and fro 
selves in the pea. with a velocity suf- 
ficient to break a 

strong bottle. 


Regard a drop of wa- It is made up of } 
ter as toits molecular molecules that do 
constitution. not touch, but 
which attract and 
— each otber at 
a distance, while | 
— — — 
y moving wit | 
enormous velocity. ' £m ven? like 
They are great moving worlds. 

es that do not 
touch each other, | 
but which attract | 
at a distance and | 

J 


Consider the earth, 
sun, moon, and stars. 


are in constant mo- 
tion with great ve- 
locity. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.—(1L) 


THE EXPERIMENT IN THE N. Y. CITY SCHOOLS. 


BY B. C. GREGORY, NEWARK, N. J. 


With the great majority of teachers the relation of corporal 
punishment to the work of education is clearly established. 
Its compulsory abolition is only advocated by a smal! number 
of theorists, some of whom have but a slender knowledge of 


the teacher’s work. The following quotation from Rosen-| P¢ 


cranz’s work, Pedagogics as a System, fairly sets forth the 
views of our best educators: 

“This kind of punishment, provided always that it is not 
too often administered or with undue severity, is the proper 
way of dealing with willful defiance or with obstinate care- 
lessness, or with a really perverted will, so long or so often as 
the higher perception is closed against appeal.’’ 

This preliminary statement is necessary, since the advocate 
of corporal punishment is generally regarded by his opponents 
as favoring that method of punishment instead of moral sua- 
sion. Here isan extraordinary error. One can scarcely reach 
this opinion from the writings of Horace Mann, Secretary 
Dickinson, David Page, and a host of other eminent educators. 
In all their deliverances there is always a reservation in behalf 
of a judicious care in applying punishment. More advo- 
cate its frequent use. Some, indeed, deplore its use except as 
a last resort. The advocates of corporal punishment are the 
true moral-suasionists. 

The object of these articles, therefore, would be mistaken 
if they were considered as sustaining a policy opposed to the 
greatest posssible diminution of corporal punishment in any 
given schodl. The facts below are aimed at that deplorable 
error which a few cities have committed, and a few more 
bid fair to commit, of taking from the teacher the right to use 
the rod. The voluntary disuse of the rod is a lofty standard, 
which any instructor may set before himself for attainment; 
the compulsory abolition of the rod is a stupid blunder,—not 
only an incalculable damage to the schools, but a great moral 
wrong to the children. 

In support of the above proposition we desire to prove, first, 
the truth of the following premise: The results of the experi- 
ment in New York city during eleven years have been disas- 
trous, and demonstrate the necessity of the right of corporal 
punishment. 

The importance of this is augmented by the fact that the 
New York experiment formed a very important part of the re- 
cent majority report of the committee in Boston. The public 
are aware that a committee, consisting of three, was recently 
appointed in Beston, to consider this subject, Two reported 
arguments against the use of the rod, andjone reported in favor 
of its retention. The majority report is an extraordinary doc- 


ument. Outside of a few columns of platitudes, the strength 
of the report is in its historical section. Prominent here is 
the case of New York. We forbear further reference to the 
Boston report at present; its worthlessness and unreliability 
will be seen when the New York case is thoroughly exposed. 


THE EXPERIMENT IN NEW YORK 


is of far greater value, however, independent of the above. It 
is an object-lesson on a vast scale, proving conclusively 
that the compulsory abolition of corporal punishment is a 
great error. In 1856 a resolution to abolish this form of 
punishment was introduced in the New York Board of Educa- 
tion, and failed of paseage. About the year 1864 the attention 
of the Board was again turned to the subject, and the super- 
intendents began to use their influence to diminish corporal 
punishment. About this time the following rule was adopted 
by the New York Board: 


“‘ Corporal punishment of any description, or f ff 
shall be inflicted only by the principal "sien-peiecipal of 2 


of the principal to keep a record of every such punishment, 
stating the name of the pupil, the offence committed, the evi- 
dence of such offence as ascertained by personal investigation 
by such principal or vice-principal, and the nature and extent 
a such punishment. And said principal shall forward a 
transcript of such record monthly.”’ 

In the report of 1865, the superintendent reports that “ this 
form of punishment is decreasing rapidly, and, in some places, 
disappearing altogether.’ Nevertheless, he as yet advises that 
the rod be retained. This is his language: ‘* In all well regu- 
lated schools the power to punish must be reserved and as- 
serted, but it should be used as rarely as may be consistent 
with the preservation of good order and discipline,’ etc. If 
Superintendent Randall had held to this rational and conserv- 
ative view of the case he would have spared himself the mor- 
tification of failure. 

The rule quoted above had the desired effect. Corporal 
punishment rapidly diminished, and in 1866 it was found that 
67 schools, including the girls’ schools, were conducted without 
this kind of punishment, and that in the others the amount of 
such punishment was very much reduced. These facts seemed 
to indicate to the Superintendent that corporal punishment 
could be dispensed with. But, in spite of this, Superintendent 
Randall is conservative. He says: 

**T am still, however, of opinion that, under the existing 
state of things, the power to resort to this mode of punishment 
should for the present continué to be vested in the principals 
of the male grammar schools, subject to stringent restric- 
tions,’’ ete. 

In the report of 1867, it is found that corporal punishment 
has diminished still further, and the Superintendent drops his 
conservatism, and says: 

** Public opinion, both in Europe and in our own country, is 
evidently setting with a strong current against this mode of 
discipline in public institutions of every grade. . . As ex- 
perience (with us) has fully demonstrated that it can be dis- 
nsed with considerably with the preservation of good order 
and disciplir 3, we may reasonably look forward to the period 
when it shall wholly disappear from our institutions of learn- 
ing.’’ 

He goes on to say, in effect, however, that it had better be 
tolerated for the present as a necessary evil. 


IN THE REPORT OF 1868 


the Superintendents assume the aggressive, and unite in an 
attack on this *‘ antiquated relic of a pastage.’’ Superintendent 
Kiddle says: 

‘** The s@hools in which this mode of discipline prevails (viz., 
a discipline without corporal punishment) compare favorably 
to appearance, with those in which there isa resort to corporal 
punishment; which fact certainly presents the strongest argu- 
ment possible for the entire abrogation of physical punishment 
in the schools, its infliction, however necessary to the individ- 
ual pupil, being always an odious and unthankful task to the 
teacher, as well as shocking to the sensibilities of the better 
class of pupils,” etc. 
In the next year, Superintendent Randall devotes a large 
portion of his report to an argument in favor of the abolition 
of the rod. As his line of thought presents the staple on which 
such efforts are based, we condense his arguments for the ben- 
efit of the public. We do so the more gladly, as they stand in 
such amusing contrast with the official reports three and four 
years later. He first alludes to the diminution in corporal 
punishment, noting the fact that twenty-three out of forty- 
eight principals had abandoned it altogether, while the re- 
mainder had very much reduced it. He then says: 

**It seems to me high time that this barbarous relic of an- 


tiquity had ceased to find a place in our modern institutions of 
learning,’’ ete. 

After quoting a decision of General Dix, that the practice of 
inflicting corporal punishment had no sanction but usage, and 
noting the fact that this mode of punishment had never been 
used in the evening and female schools, he makes use of this 
language: 

“The infliction of physical punishment in any and every 
case is brutalizing; degrading to the child, necessarily and in- 
stinctively calling into exercise the worst passions of his na- 
ture, — necessarily cultivating a spirit of vindictiveness and 
revenge, or, at best, of moroseness and sullen obstinacy,—and 
not unfrequently invoking a corresponding feeling on the part 
of the teacher.”’ 

He further shows that it would not be used in Sunday-school, 
ete. ; then he asks, ‘‘ Why in the public schools ?”’ 


FORCE THE PARENTS TO DO THE PUNISHING 


if they wish to. Public opinion is against it, and why should 
New York be an exception to public opinion? He winds up 
with the following rhetorical flourish: 


** Was it not rather incumbent upon us, justly proud as we 
are of the conceded superiority of our system, to proclaim to 
me wea ge oe. —_ on < — mode of punishment, 
o gment of its inefficacy, im and inconsiste 
with every well-founded method of Ssanttional culture.”’ eal 


And the writer of this paper asks the public, Is it not in- 
cumbent on them to listen when the great city of New York 
subsequently lifts up its voice and says that the foregoing 
statement is all bosh ? 

For the above reasons it was satisfactory established in the 
judgment of the superintendent that “no further necessity 
exists for the continuance of this mode of discipline, so liable 


tion, and the dictates of a sound public opinion.”’ This opin- 
ion, according to the report of the committee of the Board of 
Education, was fully endorsed by Mr. Kiddle. The same con- 
clusion had also been reached, and in an equally satisfactory 
manner, by all the small boys of the city some time previous. 

In Jan., 1870, Mr. Henry Kiddle became superintendent, 
and corporal punishment was abolished during the year in ali 
schools, there being only thirteen schools in which the rod was 
used. The report for 1870 was a strange document, It begins 
by glorifying the new rule. ‘The discipline,” says Mr. 
Kiddle, “is especially gratifying in view of the fact that the 
by-law prohibiting corporal punishment went into operation 
at the commencement of this year.”” However, great labor is 
imposed on the teachers, He says, very mildly: 

“It is very proper to state that many teachers of classes of 
boys find great difficulty in controlling the pupils, and keeping 
their attention fixed sufficiently = their studies to secure 
any degree of progress whatever. Indeed, so much time, they 
say, is taken up, and their energies exhausted to such a degree 
in preserving order,—in keeping their pupils quiet,—that they 
have little of either left to enable them to give sufficient in- 
struction. Teachers having the care of boys are often 
most severely tasked and embarrassed in the matter of disci- 
pline, with the present somewhat inadequate incentives and 
means of coercion.”’ 

Whether he regards this as a gratifying matter does not ap- 
pear. He goes on to state that ° 


PARENTS ARE NOW MORE FREQUENTLY CALLED IN THAN 
FORMERLY, 


—** but very often without effect, since many parents are too 
negligent, and their contro] too feeble to render their assist- 
ance of much avail. From this cause many pupils are expelled 
from the school in consequence of disubedient and disorderly 
conduct, some of whom, however, are subsequently admitted 
into other schools, in which they quite often repeat the con- 
duct which resulted in their previous expulsion, and thus in- 
cur again the same disgrace.’ 

This was highly gratifying, especially when compared with 
the following statement in the report for 1869. ‘* Why should 
not every pupil and his parents or guardians be informed on 
his entrance, that... if his conduct was such as to subvert 
the necessary discipline of the school, etc., he would be sent 
back to his parents until such time as some sufficient guaran- 
tee could be afforded for his future good behavior,’’ etc.? 
** Would not parents and guardians themselves, who had neg- 
lected their duty in this respect be stimulated by such expul- 
sion,’’ ete. ? Here is a plan successful in theory in 1869, a 
failure in practice in 1870. Also, in connection with the grat- 
ifying discipline alluded to above, he proposes as aconundrum, 
‘the need of further legislation upon this subject, as it can- 
not be said that our system is truly efficient while it is neces- 
sary to expel a pupil, not thoroughly depraved, from any of 
the schools in consequence of a want of power to control him 
and thus to amend his charaeter and manners.’’ 

Mr. Kiddle was quite safe in saying that such a system is 
not truly efficient. He would have been perfectly within the 
bounds of truth, if he had said that such a system is an absurd 
and wicked delusion. This is the first of a series of incongru- 
ous reports, extending up to the year 1879, when, with the en- 
trance of Supt. Jasper, a new stop was drawn out and another 
tune played. But to return to our history. 

In the report for 1871 Supt. Calkins, the ablest of the deputy 
superintendents, devotes considerable space to the subject. 
His views are so sound, and so convincingly put, and so evi- 
dently based on facts, that were we to rest our case on his re- 
marks alone, we would consider it ready for the jury. He 
says : < 

** In the matter of order and discipline in the primary schools 
and departments I am not abke to report any general improve- 
ment during the past year. Indeed, in many respects, there 
seems to be less efficiency in the maintenance of order than 
formerly. The teacher often finds her skill and pa- 
tience overtaxed in the endeavor to control children, who have 
become so accustomed outside of the school to physical pain, 
as a restraining power, that they will neither heed nor fear 
any other. 

**It is a serious question whether our schools are not sacri- 

ficing both the moral and mental improvement of those who 
are to be numbered among our future citizens, by a plan of 
school discipline which leads to turning many vicious children 
into the streets, and thus placing them on the highway to 
crime and the prison. 
“To enable teachers properly to implant right motives of 
action, they must have the power to control the pupil’s con- 
duct until his attention can be arrested and other influences 
brought to bear upon it. 

‘* Reforms in conduct cannot be miade permanent by words 
of any kind: there must be such means provided as shall ren- 
der the acquisition of right habits an easy matter. And there 
needs to be or of compulsory restraint to overcome the 
thoughtlessness of the child, in order to secure the necessary 
exercises in right action, for producing good habits. A ten- 
dency to do wrong can be overcome only by acquiring a 
stronger tendency or habit of doing right.’’ 


IN THE REPORT FOR 1872, 


Supt. Kiddle takes an enormous dish of crow. He says: 


‘‘ The statement of the examining officers, and my own ob- 
servation while personally visiting the schools, as well as the 
statements of the teachers, agree that good results have been 
attained only with the most untiring exertions, unrelaxed vig- 
ilance, and consummate tact and ingenuity, as well as an ex- 
penditure of time, which has detracted considerably from the 








or vi 
seintital the ae Ee ae ae chuanat ob dhe 
principal. The offence for w the t is inflicted 
shall be distinctly stated to the pupil, and it shall be the duty 


to abuse, so repugnant to every sensibility of our nature, and 
so at variance with an enlightened system of pnblic instruc- 
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EDUCATION IN AFRICA. 


One Hunprep THOUSAND DoLLARs wanted for Christian 
education in Africa, commencing in the immediate rear of the 
Republic of Liberia. This sum can be made up by one or 
more dollar subscriptions, and when obtained will be invested 
in interest-bearing securities. The annual interest of one 
hundred thousand dollars will build a suitable school-house 
for fifty pupils, supply it with necessary books and modern 
school-desks, and pay the teacher,—doing this for five consec- 
utive years. At the close of five years the school is expected 
to be self-supporting, as it will be built and established on its 
own tract of one hundred acres of land, — the planting of 
coffee and the cinchona, and other agricultural industries being 
part of the daily education of the pupils. The annual interest 
of one hundred thousand dollars will do more than this, — it 
will open and establish such a literary and industrial school 
every year. Every school for boys should be followed by one 
for girls, each year going further and further in the interior. 
These schools will be under my control and direction during 
life, and at my death the Pennsylvania Colonization Society is 
to act as my trustee, and continue the work of education for 
Africa. By this arrangement, every subscriber to the fund 
can see that his or her dollar takes the form of a permanent 
investment, — only the annual interest to be used in the work 
of opening a world and lighting up the ‘* Dark Continent.”’ 

Philadelphia, March 17, 1881. EDWARD S. MorRRIs. 


—eoo—_ 


‘CONCERNING SCHOOL MORALS,” 
A REPLY TO M. W. HAZEN, 


In THe JOURNAL of March 17 I find an article on ‘‘ School 
Morals’’ which greatly interests me, and moves me to reply. 

I cannot agree with the writer of that article in all he says 
about the immoral condition of our schools, although I am 
convinced that the matter of moral training should receive 
much more attention than it now has. Our public schools 
may be ‘‘ dangerous to the family, the State, and the Nation,”’ 
but I should hardly put it so strongly as that, and I think the 
writer must have had exceptional opportunities if his ears are 
so assailed with oaths and obscenity in passing school-grounds., 

It is a lamentable fact that much evil exists in our large 
schools, and is disseminated there by the example of vile boys 
and girls in the playgrounds. No earnest teacher in charge of 
a large school can fail to see this, and, seeing it, to give much 
time and thought to the problem of suppressing it. I am con- 
vinced that principals do not realize their responsibility in this 
direction, and I rejoice that so stirring an appeal has been 
made to them in your paper. 

But I do not think the evil so universal as it isstated tobe. I 
do not think “‘ the worst influences always prevail.’’ I believe 
there exist in all schools lovely, pure-minded girls and noble 
boys, coming from good homes, who, by their very presence 
in the sehool-yard, check any vile words or practices and exert 
their influence for good. The low, vile boys and girls are not 
the popular ones in school. As a rule, when once known, 
they are avoided, and their influence is outweighed by that of 
the better class. Let a child who is carefully and sympathet- 
ically trained at home take his place among the less fortunate 
children in our schools: how soon will his character draw 
around him the best of the scholars, and his presence restrain 
the bad propensities of the others! We have all seen this 
occur again and again in our experience. 

{t is true that “ weeds grow faster than wheat,”’ but it is the 
teacher’s business to see that the weeds are strangled before 
they get a start, and that the wheat has all possible nourish- 
ment from soil and atmosphere’ I claim this to be the most 
important work of the teacher, — the formation of character. 
The high-school master who found that his boys had been 
‘for a long time” publishing and circulating an obscene 
paper, was greatly to blame for his ignorance of what was go- 
ingon. Nothing less than “ eternal vigilance” will serve us 
in this warfare against immorality, and my experience justi- 
fies me in saying that pupils in our schools should be almost 
constantly watehed. Let the school-grounds be overlooked by 
Some teacher during the time the pupils are there, yet in such 
* way as to allow them the fullest sense of freedom and re- 

sponsibility. 

A wise mother does not withdraw her children entirely from 
the society of the bad; she knows they must sometime meet 
the evil, and she strives to fit them to resist it rather than to 
flee from it. Ignorance is not the best preparation for a virtu- 
ous character, and neither at home nor at school, it seems to 


ance, and it can be so directed that low, vile conduct and lan- 
guage shal) be frowned down; and those mean enough to prac- 
tice it will be cunning enough to reserve it for those places 
where it is more popular. In place of the ‘“‘ Botany Bay sys- 
tem ”’ of placing wrong-doers by themselves, I would make it 
my aim to build so strong a character in every child that he 
should meet evil with the self-reliance that insures success. 
I do not claim that a knowledge of vice is essential to a child’s 
education, but only a knowledge of its existence and a convic- 
tion of his duty to crush it when recognized, by a steady, un- 
compromising opposition. 

I know a school, within sight of the State House, where the 
teachers try to exercise this watchfulness, and to train to this 
sense of responsibility of which I speak. Three hundred boys 
and more girls play in the yard, at recesses, every day, and no 
person has brought to me acomplaint such as your correspond- 
ent makes. I believe the many people who make this yard a 
thoroughfare find it not unpleasant to pass among the groups 
of boys and girls at play, — not together, but on opposite sides 
of the grounds. I do not think this an isolated case, by any 
means. I cannot think our school-grounds are such bad 
places. I think something should be done to correct this wide- 
spread evil; but I feel that the way is not to remove the unfor- 
tunate children, from our schools, who come from homes where 
no true home-life exists, and who breathe a vile atmosphere 
from their birth, or to keep them away from the others 
while there; but to labor in every possible way to create such 
a state of public sentiment that wickedness shall be forced to 
hide its head; and the pure, honorable boys and girls be helped 
to influence and control the others. TEACHER. 


—~1oo—_—_ 


TEACHING LATIN. 


I am in sympathy with Mr. Allen in his protest against mak- 
ing Latin harder. He enumerated a number of innovations, 
which he says have that effect. In this enumeration, also, I 
agree with him, or at least should not think worth while to 
oppose him, with the single exception that the phonetic pro- 
nunciation of Latin I regard as a help, not as a hindrance. It 
may be hard for Mr. Allen, who has perhaps become habitu- 
ated to another method by the practice of half a lifetime, but 
that is no evidence that it is hard to a beginner, who has no 
previously-contracted habits to overcome. The young pupil 
can just as readily learn one pronunciation as another, if they 
are both of equal ease. Here, however, Mr. Allen may say 
again, the old-fashioned way is the easier; many others, my- 
self amongst the number, say the phonetic is the easier. Look 
in any grammar, and answer if the rules for the English pro- 
nunciation are not much more numerous and intricate than 
those for the phonetic. ‘ But,’? says Mr. Allen, ‘‘ the pupil 
need not learn these; Donaldson’s ‘ curt rule’ will answer all 
purposes: ‘Pronounce a Latin word as you would if it were 
an English one.’’’ To this, I fancy most will say that Dr. 
Donaldson’s is no rule at all, since our practice in pronuncia- 
tion of English words is so irregular that it forms but a slen- 
der guide. 

But assuming, for the sake of argument, that on the score of 
easy acquirement the two methods are equal, or even that the 
English is superior, there is another consideration in favor of 
the phonetic pronunciation so weighty that I think it alone 
would turn the scale. It is, that the phonetic method allows, 
and even demands, quantitative pronunciation of the vowels. 
By the old system, on the other hand, quantitative pronunci- 
ation is impossible. If Mr. Allen really don’t like methods 
that make Latin harder, it is incomprehensible to me how he 
can rest satisfied with a pronunciation that imposes upon un- 
assisted, arbitrary memory the task of learning that the e in 
‘fretum,’ strait, is short, while in ‘fretum,’ accusative singu- 
lar masculine of ‘ fretus,’ relying on, it is long; much less can 
[ understand how he can prefer such a system to one that af- 
fords the learner’s memory the very great assistance of the ear, 
by sounding the vowels short when they are short, and long 
when they are long. It strikes one as somewhat remarkable 
to find a learned professor upholding sometbing so faulty at a 
day when a substitute so satisfactory has been found. But 
Mr. Allen confesses that he speaks from the retirement of the 
study, and this I suppose is why he differs on this point from 
a practical teacher, such as Mr. Tetlow, for instance. 

This great difficulty in the English method of pronunciation 
was commented on long ago,—before, perhaps, anybody thought 
a remedy could be found. Listen to this extract from a book 
entitled Five Years at an English University, written more 
than twenty-five years ago. The author is telling about verse- 
composition in Latin, and its difficulties. What he says will, 
of course, apply to the reading of Latin poetry equally as well 
as to the writing of it: 

« But we have not yet done with the complications of this 
singularly artificial system. A false quantity is the un on- 


able sin, yet the actual pronunciation affords no clue whatever 
to the quantity to the penults of dissyllables: cino, J sing, and 


me, should children be excluded from all temptations to wrong. | cano, the ablative of cinus, hoary ; régis, of a king, and régis, 


| believe it possible to so work on boys and girls by a careful 
system of watching and yet trusting them, that they shall 
learn to be honorable and trustworthy. 


thou rulest, being pronounced exactly alike. The consequence 
of all this is that Latio-veree writing becomes totally a matter 
ofeye. . . . Students in England pronounce as they do in 
New England.” —Five Years atzan English University, p. 176. 





The publie opinion of a school is the teacher’s surest reli- 


TOXOPHILUS, 


SYLLOGISTIC. 

The American people are deeply interested in the science 
and art of agriculture; therefore, the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington is to be elevated to the dignity of a cabinet 
position. . 

The moral, social, industrial, financial, political interests of 
the American people are vitally dependent on education; 
therefore, the Department of Education at Washington will 
not be elevated to the dignity of a cabinet position. 

** Logic is logic.’’ KANSAS. 
cn ne 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 131.—“‘ What is the value of 4, 2s, rdzs, &e., to in- 
finity ?”’ 


I understand this to mean, what is the sum of the infinite 
decreasing geometrical series, $, os, rs ? First term(a) = }; 
rate (r) = +; number of terms (n) = ©. Formula for 
ar™* — a 

—] 
proper fraction raised to the power denoted by infinity is 0; 


hence the formula becomes: s = = = oars (dividing each 


=i 
term of fraction by —1.) By subs., s = 44 =}. Q. E. D. 


sum of series: s = In this case ar* = 0. Any 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. lutions to the following, also good origina! 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 











ENIGMA OF THE 16TH CENTUBY: 145 LETTERS. 


My 9, 83, 107, 145, 12, 54, 58, 64, 65, 15, 82, 124, 181, 62, 
of 77, 117, 118, 129, 18, 43, 92; 119, 183, 135, 99, 116, 27, 
of 22, 119, 18, 66, 48, sometimes called, 19, 32, 121, 27, 55, 
78, 108, 140, 3, 144; and 93, 115, 71, 136, 100, 111, 22 of 
97, 120, 74, 67, 25, 26, were reigning sovereigns. 

My 29, 30, 100, 83, 2, 37, 78, 42, 81, 106, 112, 56, 6, 68, 
80, sometimes called 28, 34, 134, 148, 45, 83, 142, 49, 189; 
ruled 36, 65, 14, 138, 35, 114, 115, 59, 136, 83, 90, 117, 124, 143, 

My 122, 51, 87, 91, 70, 90, 29, 1, 20, 43, 79, and 81, 95, 
104, 117, 126, 127, 148, 44, 10, 94, 13, 17, were English na- 
val officers. 

My 71, 83, 88, 24, 90, 91, 92, 96, 16, 81, 90, 95, 117, 96, 
145, 21; 108, 123, 1, 7, 42, 81, 119, 128, 141, 11, 12, a noted 
Spanish general. 

My 5, 47. 89, 48, 91, 143, 31, 23, 60, 39, 43, 98, 145, was 
a learned Netherlander. 

My 10, 103, 76, 61, 62, 72, 44, 78, 92, 99, 109, 63, was a 
noted Englishman, whose 130, 125, 40, 100, 9, was 99, 85, 
112, 124, 129, 134, 137, 41, 26, 22, 38, 35, 55. 

My 102, 113, 38, 65, 85, 76, 95, 74, 87, 14, was a great 
astronomer, 

My 54, 56, 62, 67, 59, 8, 14, 129, 44, was a noted Dutch 
145, 84, 74, 50, 69, or 35, 22, 11, 18, 43. 

My 53, 56, 62, 75, of 22, 57, 85, 46, 129, 128, 117, 92, was 
beheaded. 

My 37, 83, 110, 128, was a cruel Spaniard. 

My 137, 105, 120, 101, was the battle where 7, 4, 93, 85, 
91 (85, or 182), died. 

My whole was the opinion of 44, 52, 53, 56, 66, 79, 143, 
7, an envoy from France to England in the last of the 
century. Cc. 
PHONETIC CHARADE, 


If you look up in the blue sky, 
My first you’ll see, shining on high; 
Fear not, though clouds should it obscure, 
To the world’s end it shall endure. 


Forgetting my second, my third must do, 
All races of men toil on; 

They strive, they fail, then strive anew, 
Ere wealth or fame be won. 


But if on my whole they’d often gaze, 
And of its lessonsthink, | 
Then would they ‘* walk in wisdom’s ways,”’ 
Nor at thought of my second shrink. 
CALEDONIA, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 24, 
LITERARY ENIGMA.— 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life-star, 
Hath elsewhere had its setting 
And cometh from afar. 


CHARADE.—Sunflower. 





Prize.—For the best Numerical Enigma furnished for this 
department during April, we offera copy of Bricks Without 
Straw, by the author of A Fool’s Errand. The offer is sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

1. The answer to each Enigma must not contain more than 
one hundred letters. 2. A complete answer must be furnished 
to all parts, as well as the whole. 3. Manuscript must be leg- 
ibly written, and on one side of the paper only. 





ANSWERS RECEIVED.—All the puzzles of March 17 are cor- 
rectly answered by D. E. Cowgill, Ashley, O.; S. B. Stevens, 
Centre Marshfield, Mass.; and Mrs. Geo. M. Powers, West 
Brookfield, Mass. The Charade and Enigma are answered by 
Mary Dana, State Normal School, Castleton, Vt.; and the 
Charade by Anthony J. Schindler, New York city. 








Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE produces most excellent re- 
sults in the prostration and nervous derangement consequent 





upon sunstroke. 


: 
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ak for our new Premium List. 








TeacHERs will do well to place Taz JourRNAL in 
the hands of their patrons. 








Tue second article on the history of “ Corporal 
Punishment in the New York Schools,” by Principal 
Gregory, will show the present attitude of New York 
teachers and schoolmen on the subject. It will appear 
next week. 








Tue Association of Classical and High School Teach- 
ers will hold its annual meeting at the hall of the Latin 
School, Warren Avenue, Boston, on Friday and Satur- 
day April 8 and 9. The Middlesex County teachers 
will meet at the Meionian, Tremont Temple, Boston on 
the 8th; and the Essex County teachers will meet at 
Newburyport on the 8th and 9th. See programs in 
late issues of Tue JOURNAL. 








A PRACTICAL outcome of the warm and earnest dis- 
cussion of the Indian question, has been the attention 
paid to the civilizing influences which may and should 
be put forth in their behalf. At Carlisle, Pa, and 
Hampton, Va., Indian youth of both sexes are receiving 
the rudiments of a good education in English, and at 
the latter school General Armstrong is about to erect 
a large building, at a cost of $20,000, for the occupancy 
of Indian students. The latest arrival of Indian stu- 
dents at General Armstrong’s Hampton school brings 
sixteen, fourteen boys and two girls, from Arizona, rep- 
resenting five affiliated tribes of Southern Indians, — 
Mohaves, Yumas, Pimas, and Papagos, — peaceful and 
agricultural in their habits, sun-worshippers, descend- 
ants of the Aztecs, and living at home in conical adobe 
houses. In the new company are also three Apaches 
of a wilder and more savage order, two of whom, though 
young, have been famous scouts. All who have had to 
do with their discipline and training speak in the most 
complimentary terms of their readiness and earnestness 
to learn all which relates to civilized life. 








It is an interesting as well as an important fact that 
the teacher’s profession stands at the head of the occu- 
pations of society forthe longevity of its members. On 


> E)| class risks. 
#\from $500 to $5,000 to its members, “ to aid, protect, 








included seniieans with all other classes in society 
in the distribution of benefits; such as life insur- 
ance companies, have been largely the gainers by 
the accession of large numbers of this long-lived 
class. It is only recently that a movement has been 
made to distinguish between the good and bad risks 
in insurance and mutual-benefit associations, and so 
organize and classify the members that each class 
shall enjoy the advantages of its own special posi- 
tion, and not be compelled to carry the heavier risks 
and expenditures of the shorter-lived classes. It will 
be of general interest to teachers in all parts of the 
country to know that an organization has been made 
on the mutual or associated plan, styled Toe MuTuaL 
ProvipEnt Association, which shall include teachers, 
both male and female; clergymen and their wives; and 
such others as may be included within the circle of first- 
Its purpose is to secure benefits ranging 


and relieve all members, male and female, especially 
teachers and clergymen,” and “to pay certain stipulated 
sums to the widows, orphans, heirs, or assigns of de- 
ceased members.” It is proposed to provide this pro- 
tection at about one-third the usual cost of life insur- 
ance, as no provision will be made for “loading poli- 
cies,” a favorite and profitable device of ordinary insur- 
ance. Many of the best men in the country are as- 
sociated in this new movement, which will soon be 
made public. 





In a recent number of a leading review, Mr. John 
Fisk, of Cambridge, gives a diagnosis of the work of 
Mr. Joseph Cook, which is not creditable either to the 
penetration or catholicity of a Cambridge philosopher. 
That Joseph Cook, like any man who attempts to dis- 
cuss the bearings of scientific thought on religion, 
should occasionally make a popular statement which 
will not pass muster among the experts, is not remark- 
able. That he sometimes overdoes in his rhetoric, only 
shows that he is an American. No man can talk so 
much on the class of topics with which Mr. Cook deals 
without, now and then, “running wild.” But Mr. 
John Fisk, like some other scientific and philosophic 
magnates of local celebrity, seems quite unable to com- 
prehend the radical point in the work of Joseph Cook. 
That point is the peremptory challenge of that mental 
habit of teasing skepticism, hard-headed materialism, 
and barbarian heartlessness which is everywhere, just 
now, masquerading as “ Science,” “ New Thought,” 
“ Culture” in American life. Nowhere has our human 
nature received rougher treatment at the hands of this 
clique than in the very city which swears by Channing, 
the great defender of the soul of man against all its de- 
tractors. In the eyes of this provincial Agnosticism, 
it would seem to be the unpardonable sin that any man 
should proclaim aloud the great common faiths of man- 
kind in God, duty, immortality, and the spiritual basis 
of our whole human life. This Joseph Cook has done 
with a breadth of general scientific and philosophic 
reading, a level-headed common sense, a splendor of 
rhetoric, and a rare, popular gift never before united in 
one man in our country. His audiences in Boston and 
elsewhere have not been, as Mr. Fisk insinuates, a 
theological rabble, but the weightiest collections of all 
sorts of thoughtful and forcible people gathered, even 
in our Athens, for the last generation. Mr. Cook’s 
hearers have neither indorsed all his theological subtle- 
ties, nor taken stock in all his inferences on spiritism, 
nor accounted him final authority on a question of pure 
science. But he has been welcomed by multitudes of 
the best and wisest people all over our country as a man 
whose indignant and aggressive polemic has shown up 
the insufferable mental conceit and amazing spiritual 
blindness of that section of leaders whose ideal of man- 
hood isa student of nature, looking at the universe 
through a pin-hole in a shutter, with a “suspense of 





sccount of the low rate of mortality which attends it, it 
is quite evident that all those institutions which have 


faith” concerning all things out of range of his own 
critical eye. 


MES. "MALAPROP IN THE SANCTUM. 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Daily American is one of 
the most enlightened, and generous of our South- 
ern metropolitan journals in matters educational. The 
associate editor of this journal is under lasting ‘obliga- 
tions to it, with other leading newspapers, in his pres- 
ent tour among the schools and schoolmen of the 
South. Our editorial sketch of the schools of Nash- 
ville, not pretending to give the history but only to 
photograph the present aspect of education in that city, 
has been copied and possibly overpraised by our gener- 
ous contemporary. But accidents happen, even in the 
most carefully guarded sanctum; and, possibly, while 
the American and the traveling brother of THz Jour- 
NAL were gazing together upon the glories of Mardi- 
gras in New Orleans, Mrs. Malaprop seems to have 
made a raid upon the pigeon-holes and brought forth a 
spicy and, in the main, sensible leader which might 
have been waked up by some past fulmination of the 
fighting Bishop of Zion’s Herald; pasted it upon the 
beginning of a flattering notice of THe JouRNAL, and 
exploded it at the feet of brother Bicknell. The effect 
is similar to that produced upon an impatient lover, 
who, tearing open the last missive of his beloved, 
should discover that her little sister had been at the 
writing-desk and mailed to his address a tart epistle 
gotten up for the castigation of a cross maiden aunt. 

Now we should not wonder if there could be found 
an occasional country school-master or agent of a hard- 
up private school or denominational “ University,” 
even in Boston, who is under the delusion that the ed- 
ucational life of Tennessee and Virginia began the day 
after Appomatax. We have a few of that sort left, 
though scarcely enough to supply the demand of the 
public libraries for educational antiquities. But, surely 
never was Mrs. Malaprop so absurdly at fault as when 
she selected Taz JourNAL OF EpucaTION as a sub- 
ject for the lecture of the American. The lecture is all 
right, only delivered to the wrong audience. The arti- 
cle in question simply records the facts of the present 
educational situation at Nashville, in the same spirit 
of hopeful encouragement as it has, from its initial num- 
ber, set down every good and hopeful thing in the edu- 
cational line, in the South. Tue JourNaAt is not 
ignorant of the history of school-life in Nashville. It 
has, more than once, done full justice to its admirable 
body of schoolmen and women. A leading point in a 
late address of its Associate Editor was an elaborate 


‘presentation of the facts so forcibly stated by the 


American ; the declaration that it was just this faith- 
ful and far-seeing devotion of its earliest schoolmen 
that has made the Rock-City the educational “ lode- 
stone mountain” of the Southwest, drawing money, 
talent, and all the wealth of educational opportunity 
from afar; and the argument therefrom, that the State 
of Tennessee should inaugurate the same broad policy, 
making itself for the next half-century the undisputed 
leader of the rising education of the whole Southwest. 

To our own readers, which comprise a large pro- 
portion of the foremost school-people of the South, the 
imputation of such provincial conceit as the American 
justly condemns will appear simply absurd. Our infor- 
mation from the South is from reliably native sources. 
The present is the third extensive tour made by our 
editors among its schools. We are afraid we read its 
State and city school reports more carefully than the 
municipal and legislative bodies to whom they are ad- 
dressed. We have just established a Southern depart- 
ment, with a resident bureau of information. The spe- 
cial blunder castigated in the American has never been 
made in this journal. Of course we are compelled to 
dismiss the claims of a large class of educational fogies, 
sore-heads, and charlatans, as well as the lofty preten- 
sions of local pedagogues of children’s schools, baptized 
“universities,” all over the land. We are not aware 
that an educational humbug in Louisiana has any claim 
upon our charity beyond his cousin in Connecticut. 





Our one aim is to stand up in every American commu- 
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nity for the best possible education of all its children. 
We intend to sink or swim with the children ; and, as we 
read history, the children always manage, in this coun- 
try, to sail in ahead of all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple who would hold them back from that generous 
schooling which is their sovereign chance in American 
life, and in this we only echo the universal feeling of 
the entire educational press and the superior class of 
schoolmen and women, North and South. 








HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


X.—TEACHERS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
[Discussed by Pror. G. 8. HALL, April 2, 1881.] 


The professor said, in opening, that the German system of 
training teachers had been adopted partially by France and the 
United States, though it had reached a higher state of perfec- 
tion in Germany than elsewhere. As regards our own coun- 
try, or that part of it where public education is in any state of 
advancement, we have better buildings for schools, better or- 
ganization, and a better class of men and women engaged in 
teaching, than in France or England. Still we are deficient as 
compared with Germany, and the nature of that deficiency is 
indicated in a saying that has been frequently quoted that “in 
America, as brick and mortar accumulate, teaching begins” ; 
that is, with us externals are prior and superior to internal 
administration. In Germany it is otherwise; the system is 
paramount, and external conditions quite subordinate. The 
schoolwork there has been uniform. An element of perma- 
nency and steadiness characterizes the administration. Teach- 
ers’ salaries, though small as compared with ours, go on with- 
out change for twenty years. The wisdom of the statesmen 
who conduct the government, and the profession of teachers 
of every grade, is combined in the matter of school adminis- 
tration, and all act together upon a common understanding 
and toacommonend. The most sensitive barometer of the 
tendency of affairs in any country is the condition of the 
schools. In them all classes have a common concern, and this 
because the schools develop individual character, and the to- 
tality of individual character constitutes the national charac- 
ter. If even under a monarchy the prosperity of the country 
is recognized, as itis in Germany, to be bound up in the wel- 
fare of the schools, not less, but more clearly should it be rec- 
ognized in a republic; and this consideration is the more 
urgent in view of the present and prospective social conditions 
of our own country. 

The system of normal teaching in Germany so thoroughly 
permeates the whole, that cases are common of teachers who 
began teaching in the lowest grades of the primary schools, 
and rose through each successive grade, studying constantly 
meanwhile, and reaching at length the grade, first of student, 
and then of professor, in the best universities. This constant 
daily training in the art of instructing the minds of others 
found its proper fruition in teaching of the highest grade; and 
the earlier experience was not a loss, but a gain to the teacher 
in his work as a professor in the university, the system of 


teaching being governed by common cet ge throughout. 
In all grades of instruction the stress is laid on these three ele- 
ments,—philology, psychology, and ethics. ‘These are held to 
be fundamental, so much so, and so generally so, as regards 
teaching, that even clergymen have to pass an examination in 
them before being licensed to enter upon their profession. In 
adopting and adhering to this policy the underlying assump- 
tion is that there is a science of a i if there is such a 
science, then teaching is a profession; if not, it is merely a 
handiwork. 

The view which is taken of this vital question depends very 

much upon the system of philosophy which is generally ac- 
cepted. In England and this country it has been founded 
very much on the theory of Locke and others of his school, 
that all knowledge is derivable through the senses; that the 
mind originally is but a piece of blank paper on which the 
senses may write, and that there is nothing in the mind that 
was not first in the senses. The antagonistic or rival theory 
recognizes that ideas are innate, and are to be developed by 
education as a germ develops by growth. According to Locke’s 
theory, the aim of the teacher has been to present facts to the 
mind of the pupil, assuming that if the facts were all gras 
and utilized by the mind, the work of the educator would be 
complete, The other theory aims not to force the facts upon 
the mind, but to stimulate or encourage the mind to the exer- 
cise of its innate powers. 

The first question for the educator, then, is of psychology,— 
What is the human mind, how does it work, and what are its 
faculties? From the days of Aristotle to modern times a the- 
ory in regard to the erie of the mind has always been as- 
sumed,—not always the same theory identically, but some the- 
ory and investigation into psychology has proceeded on that 
basis. In physics this method of searching for knowledge has 
long since abandoned, and study of any particular science 
is no longer conducted upon a theory accepted beforehand, 
but attention is given sole. y to the facts or phenomena, And 
herein is the application of psychology to education. While 
introspection is not disallowed wholly, the beginning is made 
by studying the life of infancy, for here certainly only the 
spontaneous and natural method in education has sway; and 


infancy is studied moreover upon the anthropological side, on 
the theory that each child through all th in i 
development that the race had pa a thn ce 


through 


incipient stages, are fruitful fields of study in psychology. The 
study of physiology must go hand in hand with that of psy- 
chology, and the matter of physical education is always impor- 
tant, in order that in the work of education, the physical force 
of the child, may be economized. Under the normal system of 
education, and under a competent teacher, it will prove 
that the desire of the pupil to learn will outrun the desire 
of the teacher to convey knowledge. Such a teacher is 
a& sympathetic teacher,—one who enters fully into the child’s 
mind, and who does not fear that by coming down to the 
child’s level in mental exercises and explorations he shall so 
lose his dignity that he cannot recover it; and if it happens 
that he has been one to whom the acquisition of knowledge 
has been a matter of difficulty rather than of ease, that expe- 
rience of his own will stand him in good stead in respect to de- 
vising little expedients of help for the pupil, and removing 
little hindrances that a teacher whose experience as a student 
has been different ean not apprehend or appreciate. The 
best quality in a teacher is a natural one, and a thorough 
teacher always makes a mission of his work. 








DRIFT. 

— Mr. Theodore Thomas, in a sensible article in Scribner’s, 
enters a long-needed protest against the slovenly habits of 
teaching music, and the scandalous abuse of children’s voices 
in many of our common schools. If we are ever to become a 
musical people, the foundation must be laid in a correct and sim- 
ple method of training the voice and teaching the elements of 
music to school-children. 

— One excellent thing has been achieved in the public 

schools of New Orleans, — the abolition of instruction in the 
French language in all except the high schools. Twenty years 
ago, in half the city, the only language in the schools was 
French, The day is fast approaching when all elementary in- 
struction in American schools will be given in the language of 
the country, which is now, and always will be, the English 
language. 
— Now that the governor of West Virginia, and Dr. Bacon, 
the champion Yankee parson of Connecticut, have united to 
condemn the heresy that the government of the United States 
should establish a system of national schools in the States, we 
trust this political ghost will be exorcised. Nobody but a 
political lunatic or a partisan agitator ever so misunderstood or 
misrepresented the proposition to distribute the income of the 
public lands among the States according to their illiteracy. 

— We can assure the new administration at Washington, in 
advance, that there is one body of men and women in the 
United States which can dispense with the services of the 
statesmen in the Capital in the way of ‘‘ reconstruction.’’ The 
one body of people, North and South, that is divided by no 
‘bloody chasm,” is working to-day shoulder to shoulder, for 
the best interest of the children, is that great company, chosen 
by the people to teach and superintend the common schools, 
with all others who are able to see that, between the common 
school, the genuine private academy, and the true university, 
there is no antagonism. 

— The Boston School Board has indefinitely postponed the 
consideration of the semi-official abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, only after the lapse of time sufficient to prove its disas- 
trous effect on the government of some of the schools. Under 
the impression that the rule had been formally adopted, the 
schools have practically tried the experiment, we trust to the 
full satisfaction of the most ardent friends of the doctrine of 
school anarchy. In our present issue we give an able review 
of the history of New York City on the question of corporal 


unishment, Moral suasionists will need new fields to explore 
or successful interference with the normal and rightful prerog- 
atives of the qualified teacher. 


— We have looked in vain through the photographic galler- 
ies of New Orleans, for the modest faces of those city fathers 
who recently voted themselves $6,000 a year for their own val- 
uable services, spite of election pledges to the contrary, while 
the four hundred public-school teaehers have received no pay 
for the past year, and are raising money by selling city war- 
rants to the sharks that haunt the City Hall. Just now these 
illustrious statesmen have given permission to the teachers to 
act as collectors of the delinquent poll-tax, with the faint hope 
of getting a little back-pay. The city should raise a fund to 


have this group of bashful aldermen photographed and hung 
in a brass frame in every school-room of the Crescent City, 
that the children might take in the full measure of the stature 


of a man. 


— Ina recent visit to a great plantation on the Mississippi 
river, we found a population of some hundreds of working- 
people, — negroes, Sicilians, Canary Islanders, white tramps 
from the Northwest, with several other kinds of nondescript 
humanity, as connecting-links between the superior class and 
mules, moccasin-snakes, and alligators. The proprietor was 
making a heroic effort at the education of twenty little colored 
children, the only crowd that the parents seemed able or will- 
ing to spare from the cane-fields, After this spectacle, we bet- 
ter understand the risks of plantation-life down South. Agri- 
culture in a republic will always be a game of chance till the 
laborer knows enough to understand that the way to get a liv- 
ing is not to drink, steal, fight, strike, bolt for Kansas at the 


ar-whoop of every railroad-agent, or grovel like a pagan and 
x Genet at’ the call of a preacher ”? who “‘has no use’”’ for 





kan ond insanity, especially of 


The idiosyncracies of the 


the alphabet, common-sense, or the Ten Commandments, 


en 








— At least once a week, we are escorted through a school- 
room whose condition reminds one a good deal more of the 
litter of a badly-reguiated nursery than of a place where chil- 
dren are taught the humanities of learning, and the “rules 
of civility and decent behavior.”” Ten to one, this realm of 
litter and disorder is presided over by a young lady well up in 
the mysteries of fashionable apparel; herself an object-lesson 
in good looks and stylish array. Just how any right-minded 
young woman, with a working force of thirty children at hand, 
can endure life in a good many school-rooms, in the condition 
we find them, is one of the feminine conundrums, We were 


never inside a school-house, however poor, that could not be 
made neat, tidy, and in some way attractive by the energy and 
tact of a wide-awake schoolmistress, directing the hands of a 
group of average children. 


— Mr. Simon Cameron, late ‘‘ boss’”’ of the ruling political 
organization in Pennsylvania, seems out of spirits over his late 
check in Harrisburg and Philadelphia. In a recent deliver- 
ance, he volunteers the opinion that ‘‘a great evil in our coun- 
try is over-education.’’ With 80,000 illiterate voters in one 
Western State, and an army of ignoramuses, 50,000 strong, in 
old Massachusetts, one might think even a political ‘‘ boss ”’ 
would be at peace in his mind. But the unhappiness of the 
venerable Simon is, we fear, a sorrow common to his class, 
which is to deepen into a chronic disgust with the new order 
of things as the generations go on. Light is now the objective 


point in the march of American affairs. The people are learn- 
ing to read, and propose to read, more and more, the record of 
every great man who solicits their votes. 


— The schoolmasters of Boston, through an entire season, 
wrestled with the question, ‘‘ How much does a five-year-old 
child know ?”’ Wesuggest, as a fit topic forthe present spring 
meetings of the association, the more difficult query, ‘‘ How 
much does the American Editor and Statesman know about 
education ?’’ A good-sized volume of profound, indignant, 
eontemptuous, withering, and so on, paragraphs on school- 
matters might be compiled from the leading journals, maga- 
zines, and reviews of the country, which could be easily mis- 
taken by a bright school-boy for a new educational Joe Miller. 
One of the imperative needs of American culture is a primary 


** Institute’ for the instruction of Metropolitan Editors, Ad- 
vanced Scientists, Literary Celebrities, Presidential Candi- 
dates, Cultivated Ladies, and all sorts and conditions, of Social 
Reformers in a few fundamentals of common-school keeping. 








OBITUARY. 





Sir CHARLES REED.—The cable announced, on March 25, 
the death of Sir Charles Reed, M.P., and chairman of the 
London School Board. He was born in London, in 1819, and 
educated at Hackney Grammar School, and at the University 
of London. In 1878 he visited the United States as delegate 
to the conference of the Evangelical Alliance, and again, in 
1876, as special English Commissioner to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, where he was made chairman of the Judges of 
Award on Education. Sir Charles Reed was a trustee of 
George Peabody’s donation to the poor of London, and was 
actively concerned in the charitable institutions founded by 
his father, the late Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed of Hackney. Sir 
Charles Reed is best known to the educators of this country as 
the second chairman of the London School Board (the first 
chairman was Lord Lawrence, from 1870 to 1873), which office 
he has held ever since Dec, 10, 1873, after having previously 
been for some time vice-chairman. Few men have contrib- 
uted more to the wonderful change in the educational affairs 
of London during the last deeade than Sir Charles Reed. Of 
all the school boards created by the Education Act of 1870, 
that of London had the heaviest task imposed upon it. What 
has been accomplished by the London Board, under the able 
guidance of its indefatigable chairman, may be seen from the 
following extracts from a recent statement submitted to the 
Board by its late chairman: 


‘*No work can be fairly judged in its commencement. 
Hence to those who were eager for results in the very spring- 
time of our operations, we said, ‘Wait until our work is 
fairly established, and has had time to tell; give us ten years, 
and then we shall have made a mark on the metropolis and be 
able to render a good account of what has been expended.’ 
The School Board for London was constituted in the autumn 
of 1870, so that the ten years have now elapsed. . The 

opulation of the elementary-school class, between the ages of 
B and 13, is at present 740,577, besides 65,640 children between 
the ages of 13 and 14, many of whom may be compelled to at- 
tend school under Lord Sandon’s Act of 1876. In 1871 there 
was accommodations in all schools for 262,259 children, or 39.4 
per cent. of the school population of that year. At mid- 
summer, 1880, the denominational schools had provision for 
269,469 children, or about 7,000 more than in 1871; while the 
the School-Board had provided for 225,236, giving a total ac- 
commodation for 494,705 out of a present school population of 
740,577, or 66.8 per cent. Thus we have now seats for two out 
of every three children needing elementary education. During 
the past year the accommodation afforded by the denomina- 
tional schools has Ceclined 2,884 places, while ours has in- 
creased by 15,008. The average daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary schools of London of 373,701 children, as compared 
with the 174,301 at the end of 1871, has been attained through 





the exercise of the compulsory power of the London School 
Board.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Jouwson’s HousEHOLD Book or Nature. Containing full 
and interesting descriptions of the Animal Kingdom, based 
upon the writings of the most eminent naturalists. With 
64 full-page L[llustrations, accurately and beautifully executed 
in color. To be completed in 32 parts, at 25 cents each; 
furnished in one-half morocco bound volumes for $2.00 ad- 
ditional for binding. Boston: Henry J. Johnson, 21 Brom- 
field street. 
This is the only work of the kind in which the subjects of 

natural history are furnished in colors exactly imitating the 
various natural tints of color of the animals. The plates are 
beautiful oil chromos by Donaldson of New York. All of the 
animals are outlined with absolute accuracy, and classified 
into orders and families, and typical specimens of each group 
presented to the eye. The descriptive text is written in a 
plain and intelligent style for the young. Technical terms and 
scientific names are carefully explained in simple English 
words. These terms are introduced and analyzed with a view 
to familiarize the reader somewhat with the style of the great 
scientific works on zodlogy. The habits and instincts of the 
animal! kingdom, and interesting accounts of the modes of an- 
imal life, their uses to man, are presented in a manner calcu- 
lated to fix the interest of pupils. One feature of this work 
to which special attention should be called is the extent as- 
signed to descriptions of the animals which are natives of this 
continent. Most of the natural histories are either re-publica- 
tions of English, or translations from German or French, and 
naturally give prominence to the species which are most inter- 
esting to the inhabitants of the Old World. Here we find full 
and accurate descriptions of American, and especially North 
American, varieties. These are the animals which our read- 
ers are most likely to see, and which they can observe and 
study more thoroughly for themselves. For the use of kin- 
dergarten schools, and for reference in preparing lessons for 
the objective methods of instruction in the elementary schools, 
we think this work will be invaluable to teachers. We learn 
that the work will be positively completed in 32 parts, and, 
when finished, make a volume of 760 pages octavo. In view 
of the fact that natural history has come to be an indispen- 
sable part of every system of education, such works as this are 
especially attractive to the young, as well as extremely useful 
in developing the faculties of observation. 





CYCLOP2ZDIA OF Poetry. Second Series. Embracing poems 
descriptive of the Scenes, Incidents, Persons, and Places of 
the Bible. Also Indexes to Foster’s Cyclopedia. By Rev. 
Elon Forster, D.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $5.000. 


This great work embraces the accumulations of the most em- 
inent Christian poets of all ages, who have derived their high- 
est inspirations from a study of Bible truths, Bible scenes 
and characters, and is confined to this field. The method of 
arrangement of the volume is alphabetical, and its subjects 
are as readily found as words in a dictionary. A broad field 
is represented, and the collection is a comprehensive and 
almost exhaustive cyclopedia of sacred poetry, limited to the 
scenes, incidents, persons, and places of the Bible. The wri- 
ters sing of the great host of prophets and worthies, and im- 
mortalize many persons of little significance in the records of 
prose. The Muse has sung of “ Eden’s Shady Bowers,”’ 
roamed about the hills of Judea, kept time and tune with 
David at his harp, put into rhyme the great historic events in 
the career of kings and priests, and pictured the downfall of 
nations. Hardly an important character, scene, event, or 
place mentioned in the Scriptures that has not been the theme 
of a song found in this admirable compendium. The poems 
are given complete without amendment, as they were produced 
by the authors. It is a fitting accompaniment to the Bible for 
the pastor’s study, or on the center-table of the Christian 
home. We know of no work better calculated to awaken sen- 
timents of devotion and gladness in human hearts, than many 
of these masterpieces of poesy. 

Forster’s works are widely known, and more than thirty 
thousand volumes of the Cyclopedias of Prose and Poetical 
Iltustrations are in the hands of clergymen and others. This 
fact has made it desirable to provide elaborate indexes of all 
his works, and they are placed in the present volumes. 

The Analytical Index brings to a focus of a single alphabet 
all the subjects and divisions of subjects illustrated in any of 
the four volumes. 

The Authors’ Indexes give the date and nationality of the 
writers; the prose writers and poets are in separate indexes. 

The General Index, embracing anecdotes of persons and 
titles of poems, is combined with the Analytical Index. The 
Textual Index connects about 15,000 illustrations to pertinent 
Scripture-texts, — a great convenience for Bible-readers and 
Sunday-school teachers. The Topical Indexes enable the 
reader to readily examine synonyms and related subjects. 
Names of poems are arranged in alphabetical order, and the 
first lines of poems have their separate indexes. 

Taken as a whole, the works of Mr. Forster are eminently 
helpful, and the several indexes, making more than one hun- 
dred thousand references, add greatly to the value of the Cy- 


the great writers, which have been generally excluded as being 
outside of the plan of the work. Will not some patient com- 
piler undertake the work of collecting them into a form as con- 
venient for reference as Mr. Forster has made the poetical rep- 
resentations concerning the Bible in these volumes, which are 
the fruit of twenty years of industry ? The volumes are pub- 
lished in good style, well-printed, and substantially bound. 





ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PaILosopHy. Based on the Exper- 
imental Method. By Thomas R. Baker, Ph.D., professor of 
Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, 
Penn. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


This clear, concise, and logically-written work on the lead- 
ing facts and principles of natural philosophy, is worthy of the 
able practical teacher who is its author. The arrangement is 
excellent, and can be used by teachers for two courses of study, 
—a shorter course, embracing the leading principles, printed 
in large type, with the accompanying experiments, and admir- 
ably adapted for the advanced classes in the common schools. 
A complete course, embracing the entire book, is well adapted 
to meet the wants of high schools and academies, and for 
private study. The distinguishing feature of the book 
is the great number of practical experiments, which should 
be first described by the students, and then performed be- 
fore the class. The definitions are also very clear and con- 
cise, and the illustrations are numerous and well executed. 
Questions are appended which may be used for tests and re- 
views. The book is beautifully printed, and substantially 
bound. It is in every way a credit to author and publishers. 





Evectric Ligut BY INCANDESCENCE. By W. E. Sawyer. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand & Co. Price, $2.50. 


Now that illumination by electricity is an accomplished 
fact, and its introduction into our dwelling-houses a mere mat- 
ter of time,—a short time, too, at best, — it may be well to de- 
scribe the forms of lamps that are considered available. The 
first of these, and the one most generally known, is the form 
devised by Mr. Edison. This lamp consists of an outer glass 
globe, about 15 cm. high, tapering from a width of 6 cm. at the 
largest portion of the bulb, to 3 cm. at the base. Within isa 
carbon filament, bent in an inverted u shape ff, the ends of 
which are clamped to two short pieces of platinum wire. 
These wires are sealed into the interior globe, which extends 
upward some 5 cm., and acts as a support for the loop, and the 
platinum wires are in turn connected with wire conductors, 
which are attached to the coil; from thence the power is ob- 
tained. On the top of the globe is a small knob or protuber- 
ance; through this (before it is sealed) the air is exhausted by 
a vacuum-pump, in the same way as a Geissler tube is sealed, 
to the one-millionth of an atmosphere. There remains one 
five-millionth part of oxygen in the lamp. The carbon-loop 
previonsly referred to is made from bamboo-wood, which is 
specially imported by Mr. Edison for this purpose. Its resist- 
ance when carbonized is estimated at from 100 to 300 ohms, 
and the amount of light obtainable varies from two to ten 
candles. 

Very similar to the lamp just described is the Maxim lamp. 
[t is sealed in the same way, but the carbon filament is 
M-shaped, and is made from card-board. Before sealing the 
lamp, the globe is filled with the vapor of gasoline, to the ex- 
clusion of all air, and then exhausted by means of the vacuum- 
pump; so that on igniting the lamp the trace of gasoline left 
will be decomposed and the carbon precipitated on any chance 
weak spot that may exist, the hydrogen being set free. 

The Sawyer lamp, for which so much is claimed, differs ma- 
terially from the two forms already considered. It consists of 
a carbon pencil, which is manipulated by a clock-work, and is 
made to press against acarbon-block. Over this mechanism a 
globe is put, which is sealed by pouring into the amular space 
between the glass and the cup, a compound which is elastic at 
all ordinary temperatures, adheres to both glass and metal, and 
does not soften at temperatures attained in the lamp. The 
luminous intensity of this lamp is rated at 27.4 candles, and it 
is estimated that the lamp will last for six months; that is, it 
will take at least that time to consume the carbon, while the 
Edison and Maxim lamps will become exhausted in about a 
month. 

At the corner of 24th street and Broadway, in New York, a 
large drug-store has been entirely lit up with electric-lamps, 
and its appearance compared with the surrounding stores dem- 
onstrates, very forcibly, that the electric-lamp has come, this 
time, to stay. M. B. 





THe New AMERICAN ADVANCED SPELLER. Philadelphia: 
T. H. Butler & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This book belongs to the popular new American series pub- 
lished by T. H. Butler & Co., and presents nearly 10,000 words, 
many of which are not found in the spelling-books in use in 
the higher schools. Of the 271 lessons of 36 words each, 
which the book contains, 4,500 of them are arranged with refer- 
ence to their accented syllables, and the quality of the vowels 
in those syllables; 2,000 words are included in a miscellaneous 
list. A list of about 800 words common to most of the text- 
books in use is next given. After these comes a list of 800 im- 





clopedias of Illustrations, We miss many of the hymns of 





pronunciation and syllabication of all words are carefully 


marked according to the most recent edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. When the accent and diacritical marks are omitted, 
the accented syllable and the quality of its vowel is the same 
as in the nearest preceding marked word in the column. Fi- 
nally, there is given for the use of teachers, in reviews and ex- 
aminations, a list of about 1,500 of the best test-words in the 
language. For advanced words and spelling-matches we know 
of no book containing a list of words of equal excellence. 





INTERMEDIATE LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By E. 
J. Houston, A.M., author of Houston’s Physical Geography. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. Specimen copy for ex- 
amination, 50 cents. 

This is intended as an intermediate book, and is designed 
for the use of pupils who have completed the first lessons in 
natural philosophy, but who are not sufficiently advanced to 
take up the higher text-books on the subject. It is just 
adapted to the large majority of the common schools of the 
country. Professor Houston demonstrated his ability to make 
a superior school text-book, in his admirable Physical Geog- 
raphy, and an examination of this book shows that his judg- 
ment and skill is equally well displayed in Natural Philosophy. 
The text is largely based upon experiments of an exceedingly 
simple and practical character, which can be performed by pu- 
pils without the aid of costly apparatus. Plain and concise 
statements are made showing how to perform each experiment, 
and the principles developed are then fully discussed. It fills 
a niche not previously occupied in this important department 
of instruction in the public schools. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, well printed, and substantially bound. 


HANDBOOK oF ENGLISH SyNoNYMS. With an Appendix 
showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions; also a Collection 
of Foreign Phrases. By L. J. Campbell. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

For writers and teachers this is one of the most useful and 


convenient hand-books of synonyms we have ever seen. The 
book contains only 160 pages, and is of a size that can be easily 
carried in the pocket, and yet contains 40,000 words, printed 
in-clear, distinct type, and arranged in alphabetical form. In 
the Appendix will be found a valuable guide for the correct 
use of prepositions in connection with certain words. This 
portion of the work to writers of inexperience will be very 
valuable. Numerous citations from the best authorities to 
illustrate prepositional usage show to the writer how such 
words should be used when he is doubt. A valuable list of 
words and phrases from the Latin, French, ete., with their 
signification, is also furnished. This little book should be on 
the table of every writer and student. It is neatly bound. 








THE LEGEND oF THOMAS DIDYMUS, THE JEWISH SKEPTIC. 
By James Freeman Clarke, author of Ten Great Religions, 
Self-Culture, etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.75. 


This book comprises the results of many years of careful 
study, by one of the most thorough and able students of the 
New Testament. He aims to reproduce the times in which 
Jesus lived, the characters who surrounded him, the opinions, 
beliefs, and prejudices of the Jewish sects and people. He 
shows Jesus as he appeared to all classes of people of his own 
day, and reveals the reasons why some were attracted to him 
and others repelled by his claims and his character. The 
standpoint taken by Dr. Clarke, in studying the life of Jesus, 
is different from most of the writers upon his life. He takes 
the position of those immediately around him during his life 
on the earth, and endeavors to interpret the story as found in 
the history and traditions of the period. He takes his readers 
to the actual field of Jesus’ labors, and presents him as he ap- 
peared to Nicodemus, a liberal conservative; to Pilate, a man 
of the world; to Thomas, the doubter; and to all classes of 
men and women of his day. He also gives a vivid and inter- 
esting picture of the times, the geography of the country, the 
customs of the people, forms of worship, ete. He presents 
the whole in narrative form, grouping around Jesus the expe- 
riences and events of his mission in connection with those 
among whom he mingled. A large body of Christian teachers 
will dissent from Mr. Clarke’s presentation of the Redeemer, 
and will dispute his conclusions; but all will be deeply inter- 
ested and profited by reading his views. His investigations are 
original in kind and interestingin results. There are none who 
love truth, and who are perplexed in regard to many things 
recorded of Jesus in the New Testament, but that will find a 
perusal of this narrative bringing them nearer to him in spirit 
and life. We commend the reading of this volume to all, 
young and old. It will deepen their sympathy for humanity, 
ee their reverence for Him who ‘‘ went about doing 





Tur Reapine-CLUB AND HANDY SPEAKER. No.9. Edited 
by Geo. M. Baker. Boston: Lee& Shepard. Price 50 cents. 


This is a continuation of the popular series of hand-books 
containing a’great and carefully-selected variety of serious, 
humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic selections in prose 
and poetry, for readings and recitations in schools, reading- 
clubs, etc. Mr. Baker’s good judgment and taste in eliminat- 
ing such material is well known, and the present number of 
the series is one of the best,—having many new pieces. The 





portant words which are frequently mispronounced. The 





books are neatly bound in cloth, and are a valuable addition 
to the miscellaneous literature of any library. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


(Continued from page 234.) 
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means of giving and receiving instruction. The unruly, dis- 
obedient, and reckless pupils are indeed few; but even one 
such, if uncontrolled, will suffice to discourage the class and 
interrupt its legitimate work.”’ 

Compare this with the following sentence in the report for 


1866, page 17: 
‘The time set apart for the communication and acquisition 
of knowledge, and the culture of the moral faculties, was not 
designed to be infringed upon by the repeated infliction of cor- 
poral punishment,”’ ete. 
Report for 1872, also says, that ‘‘ The means of coercion are, 


in such incorrigible cases, often wholly inadequate. A few 
minutes detention, which the pupils who most need restraint 
utterly disregard; the loss of merit-marks, which to the bé 
who has neither ambition to excel or desire to do right, is no 
joss at all, and not the slightest cause of chagrin; suspension 
for a time from school, which the pupils who are most trouble- 
some in school greatly desire,—these are all that the teacher 
has at his command, without imposing upon parents the task 
of governing in school those unruly boys who are too often in- 
capable of parental restraint even at home.”’ 

The report for 1869 has said, it will be remembered, that the 
duty of punishment could be satisfactorily discharged at home, 
with excellent results. 

Report for 1872 also disposes of the expulsion remedy, and 
gives us an instructive view of the condition of the schools. 
This is the language: 

“The power to suspend pupils, with the duty of reporting 
such suspension to the trustees and to the city superintendent, 
has not been found adequate to prevent the constant recur- 
rence of the most heinous offences in the schools on the part of 
vicious boys, such as insulting and outrageous language to 
teachers, violent and injurious assaults upon other pupils, the 
wanton destruction of school property, gross disobedience, and 
constant disregard of the rules of the school. All these offences 
have multiplied very greatly in the schools, and are still mul- 
tiplying ; and the expulsion of the pupil, while it reduces our 
attendance, is not remedying the evil ; it is only transferring it 
and placing it in the most fruitful soil required for its rapid 
growth and extension. 

‘The principals, fearfully awake to the danger of sending 
so many of these boys into the street, have exercised great 
caution in resorting to the power given to them, by the by- 
laws of the Board, to suspend such pupils, as such suspension 
isa virtual and final expulsion from the schools. . . 1 
have reason to believe that many not formally suspended or 
expelled from our schools have been virtually driven into the 
corporate or parochial schools, by the constant reference of 
cases of school discipline to parents, who panies Be more diffi- 
cult to restrain their children in school than at home, or pro- 
voked at having the legitimate duty of the teacher imposed 
upon them, have placed their children under the care of those 
whom they found invested with sufficient authority to control 
them, and thus amend their manners.’’ 


Now Supt. Kiddle raises, and answers, the inquiry,— 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


“‘T answer unhesitatingly, and in the light of a long experi- 
ence, both as a teacher and superintendent, and after a careful 
observation of the results fof the experiment of exclusive 
moral suasion in our schools during the past two years: Rein- 
vest the principals with the right to inflict, under proper regu- 
lations and restrictions, corporal chastisement upon those pu- 
pils who show themselves amenable to no other influence. I 
make this recommendation with reluctance, but feel that what- 
ever odium I may incur by doing so, my duty demands it, and 
that I should be false to my trust did I not in time admonish 
those who have the power to repair it, of an evil which threat- 
ens to undermine the foundations of our system of public in- 
struction; for of what value can that system be which fails to 
give any disciplinary training ?’’ 


In 1868 he had said that corporal punishment was always an 
odious and unthankful task, and regarded it as thoroughly 
proven that the need for the use of the rod no longer existed. 


In the same year, 1872, Deputy-Supt. Fanning says: 


“It is proper to state that some teachers of long experience 
complain that prompt obedience to reasonable orders and re- 
quests is not so general among the pupils of our schools as 
formerly. It is said by some that a great portion of the time 
of many teachers is taken up, and their health and strength 
impaired, by almost unceasing efforts in securing and main- 
taining proper discipline in their classes. 

“Should it be found that the discipline of our schools in 
this or in any other important respect is deteriorating, or that 
injudicious or unauthorized modes of enforcing obedience are 


resorted to, the Board of Public Instruction will doubtless | 8" 


promptly devise and adopt all needed and judicious measures 
for remedying the defects,”’ etc. 


Again, in speaking of suspension, he says: 
eo The number above reported does not, however, include all 
b ® pupils suspended from particular schools during the year, 
pm only those suspended from all the schools by an applica- 

‘on of the special by-laws of the Board in regard to this mat- 
ver. Principals frequently suspend, from their particular 
schools, pupils who are persteten tty guilty of misconduct, and 
Tramend their parents to send them to neighboring schools. 

his looks very much like an evasion of the by-law.” 

Consider this arraignment of the measure abolishing the 
rod; prompt obedience lacking; cheerful obedience lacking; 
substitution of injudicious modes of punishment ; impairment 
in the teacher’s health; insulting and outrageous language to 
teachers; assaults on pupils; gross disobedience; constant dis- 
regard of the rulesof the school. Are these results gratifying ? 


Y| minds a feeling that a certain deity, denominated the spirit of 





SECURE ITS REPEAL THE FOLLOWING YEAR, 


A determined effort was made by the Superintendents as- 
sisted by the united influence of the individual principals, and 
a majority of the Board of Education, to destroy the obnox- 
ious measure. The opinions of the Superintendents are wrung 
from them by a state of things they could not shut their eyes 
to, and are, therefore, of the more value. The Superintend- 
ents had, up to 1870, been acting in harmony with the Board 
of Education, and it was to their interest todo so, The Board 
of Education, imagining that they represented a public senti- 
ment demanding the abolition of corporal purishment, re- 
quired the superintendents to carry out their wishes. 

The Superintendents being elective officers, carried out those 
wishes, and did not venture on the dangerous experiment of 
having opinions of their own. Besides, there was in their 


the age, demanded the reduction of coercion to a minimum. 
Having delivered themselves of elaborate arguments against 
the rod, it was extremely humiliating to advise its restoration. 
Besides, any admission of a retrograde of discipline in the 
schools suggests to the Board the advisability’of a change in its 
management. No principal likes to say, ‘‘The order in my 
school is bad, steadily bad,’’ for the remedy suggested to his 
superiors might be different from that which he would pro- 
pose. Sothatin these reports the statements about the good 
order of the schools under the new system have about the same 
weight as the testimony of a wife in behalf of her husband. 
Statements regarding a retrograde in order have a much 
greater value. 








VARIETIES. 





— ‘* A teacher who will preserve order or break heads,’’ is 
advertised for by a Kansas school board. 


— A certain junior has at last discovered one advantage in, 
the faculty. He says that they write to his parents so often 
that it saves him the trouble. 


— What is the difference between a farmer and a seamstress ? 
The farmer gathers what he sows, and the seamstress sews 
what she gathers. 

— ‘* Biddy,”’ said a lady to her servant; ‘‘I wish you would 
step over and see how old Mrs. Jones is this morning.’’ Ina 
few minutes Biddy returned with the information that Mrs. 
Jones was seventy-two years, seven months, and twenty-eight 
days old. 
— An Irish soldier called out to his companion: ‘‘ Halloo! 
Pat, §1 have taken a prisoner.”’ ‘‘ Bring him along, then; 
bring him along!’ ‘*‘ He won’t come.”’ ‘‘ Then come your- 
self.’”’ ‘* He won’t let me.”’ 

— A little boy, watching the burning of the school-house 
until the novelty of the thing had ceased, started down the 
street, saying, ‘‘ I’m glad the old thing’s burned down; I didn’t 
have my jogfry lesson, no how.” 

— A prominent dry-goods merchant in Boston worked half- 
an-hour on the following proposition, and failed to give an 
answer: ‘“‘If four men build a stone wall in nine days, how 
long will it take five men to build a like wall in six days ?”’ 


— ‘*We generally have fine weather,’’ she said, ‘‘ except 
when the sun crosses the Penobscot.’”’ ‘‘ Why, my dear,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘ you don’t mean the Penobscot ?”’ ‘ Oh! dear, no,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course, I don’t mean that. I mean the 
Passamaquoddy.”’ 

— Fashionable Galveston young lady at a social gathering, 
remarks jestingly to Gilhooly: ‘‘I wonder how much I would 
bring if 1 was put up at auction and sold to the highest bid- 
der?’ ‘* Just about $3,000.’ ‘‘Why, my jewelry alone is 
worth that.’ ‘‘ Yes; that’s what {I put it down at in my es- 
timate.”’ 

— What good deed have you done to-day, J onsy | ?” said a 
benevolent father to his heir. ‘‘I gave a poor little boy a 
cent, papa,’ was the good child’s answer. ‘‘ Ah! that was 
right. nd why, my son, did you give him the cent.” ‘I 
gave it to him, dear papa, for a good three-cent stamp, that he 
thought was only a piece of green paper.”’ 

— Thomas Carlyle, in the last days of his life, is said to have 
been very awkward and ungainly. His stooped and thickset 
frame was attired in rough, ill-fitting, and almost shabby 
clothes. His face was rugged and sombre, set in a bush of 
ray-white hair and beard. Beneath the heavy brows, within 
Jeep hollows, lined and worn, shone dull the bluish-gray eyes. 
His nose was a handsome Scotch nose, straight, fine, and bold. 
— Poor logic. — ‘*‘ You must admit, doctor,” said a witty 
lady to a celebrated doctor of divinity, with whom she was ar- 
ing the question of the equality of the sexes,—‘‘ you must 
admit that woman was created before man?” ‘‘ Well, really, 
madam,” said the astonished divine, ‘I must ask you to prove 
your case.” ‘ That can be easily done, sir. Wasn’t Eve the 
first maid ?”’ oe Ee 
— One of our city school-teachers punis a boy for mis- 
conduct recently. At the close of the session of the school the 
boy told her that she had no right to inflict the punishment. 
She replied that she should punish him whenever he misbe- 
haved as he had done. ‘If I had known that,’’ remarked the 
boy, ‘‘ I should not have done it!” The belief that the teacher 
will not punish has had a very bad effect — our schools, if 
the testimony of the teachers can be believed. 
— A teacher who has a State reputation in Ohio, is respon- 
sible for the following story: A uate from a female college 
was requested by one of her pupils to solve the fourth example 
on the one hundredth page of Ray’s Arithmetic. The example 
is, “‘ At 15 cents a _ how many bushels of apples can be 
bought for $3?’ The teacher obtained the result, 5 bushels, 
b “dividing the 15 cents by the $3. When asked by the pupil 





But the foregoing criticisms on the measure are as nothing 
compared with the efforts made to 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 








SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 159.—A hired of B $1000 for one year, at 12 per 
cent. in advance, and gave his note for the $1000, paying $120 
down. At the end of the year A said to B, “I want the 
$1000 another year on the same terms.” “ Well,’’ says B, 
** give me the $120.’ A gives him a check for $300, saying, 
** Take out the interest and indorse the rest on the note,” 
How much should B indorse on the note? Give an arithmet- 
ical solution. OLD Foey. 


This is the same in principle as Problem 148, answered a 
few weeks ago by me. Suppose the $120, the interest on the 
$1000, to be paid out of the $300, leaving a balance of $180. 
Now, as the debtor is to make an indorsement, and has paid 
interest in advance on the note, he ought to have interest in 
advance on the indorsement; i. e., the indorsement minus the 


interest on the indorsement must equal $180; or, $180 is y°y*y 
of the indorsement. $180 — 0.88 = $204.55—, the indorsement. 
RuLE.—Subtract from the payment the interest due (with 
interest on this interest for the time overdue, if it is overdue) ; 
divide the remainder by $1.00 minus the interest of $1.00 at the 
given rate for the time before the next interest is due; the 
quotient will be the sum to be indorsed. 

For more extended explanation, ‘‘ Old Pogy ”? may see solu- 
tion of Problem 148 in JoURNAL of Dec. 2, 1880. 

Cambridge, Mass. W. F. B. 


[A solution giving the same result has been received from 
W. F. Perry, Low Moor, Va. A simple solution comes from 
100” —* — 300 —a, in which « is the required 
indorsement.—EDb. | 


the equation 12 
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PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 171.—A carriage wheel, whose weight = w and 
radius = r, rests upon a level road: show that the force neces- 
sary to draw the wheel over an obstacle whose height = A is 
a ¥h(2r —h) 

r—h J. W. 
PROBLEM 172.—Bought stock at 10 per cent. discount, which 
rose to 56 per cent. premium and sold for cash; paying a debt 
of $33, f tavennl the balance in stock at 2 per cent pre- 
mium, which, at par, left me $11 less than at first. ow 
much money had I at first ? F. 

PRoBLEM 173.—What number divided by one plus itself will 
give r}z for a quotient ? (To be solved by proportion.) F. 








APRIL IN THE WOODS. 





BY W. W. BAILEY. 


After the long winter, in which they have, perforce, been 
much of the time confined within doors, the children are very 
ready to accompany us to the woods. Indeed, in adult life, 
one does not forget the infinite longing with which he once 
looked forward to spring. Even now it is a season of promise, 
of hope, of budding possibilities. One regains courage for his 
own part as he views the renewed vigor of nature. The smell 
of the earth and of the damp mosses, the incense of bonfires 
in the air, the sight of early wasps and flies winging their 
way, or of bees buzzing about the catkins of the willows, stirs 
that deep love of the natural world which, if one possesses, 
he owns a rich inheritance. Sorrows and perplexities are 
more easily borne by him who can take his trouble to the sym- 
pathizing woods. 

About the fifteenth of April, in an ordinarily advanced sea- 
son, one can expect to find a few flowers to repay him for his 
jaunt. Among hucklebderry copses in the pastures we look for 
the first anemones. One day we search for them in vain; the 
next we see a whorl of exquisite bronzy leaves, and above it a 
pink-tinged bud. Our next visit will reveal the white, per- 
fected star. The boys, whose eyes are sharp for small things, 
have found in the grass a clump of minute blossoms; they call 
them “‘bluets.”’ Botanists know these pretty plants as Hous- 
tonia. Later on they whiten the fields, so that they look 
often as if covered with snow. The flowers, on close examin- 
ation, are seen to be more or less blue in color, and with yel- 
low eyes. We show our little pupils the pretty arrangement 
nature has made for securing the cross-fertilization of these. 
One group will have the stamens long, and projecting slightly 
from the throat of the corolla; the styles of this group, on the 
other hand; are short, and included in the tube. Some few 
feet away, another little clump of the same plant will reverse 
the former conditions; that is, the styles will be exserted, and 
the stamens short and included. Now insects must carry 
pollen from these diverse groups, long stamens to long styles, 
and short stamens to short styles, to produce the best results 
as regards production of seeds. This is one of the many ways 
in which nature secures the same desirable result, and avoids 
too close inter-breeding. 

The chances are that we will to-day see the marsh marigold, 
in these parts wrongly known as ‘“‘cowslips.” The real cow- 


if there was not another way to solve the example, the teacher slip is a species of primrose, while this plant belongs to the 





a, ba Yes, there are several other ways, but this is the 
shortest. 








Crowfoot Family. The bright yellow disks bestud the swamps 
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with gold. While in the bogs, we should also look for the 
long, one-sided racemes of the Cassanbra. The urn-shaped 
flowers look like those of the huckleberry, and, indeed, like 
that plant, this one, too, is a member of the Heath Family. 
On the borders of the marsh we may find the spice-bush in 
full flower. The golden-yellow flowers actually cover the as- 
yet-naked branches. Look at them closely and you will see 
the anthers opening by up-lifted valves, or little hinged lids. 
We will be sure to find the skunk-cabbage, a plant offensive 
in name and odor. The hooded spathes protrude from the 
ground, curiously painted with a mottling of red, yellow, and 
green. The globular spadix, upon which the minute flowers 
are compacted, is within. Later, the broad green leaves make 
the swamps verdant. The “‘ cabbage”’’ has proud relations,— 
the calla, the jack-in-the-pulpit, the sweet-flag, the caladiums, 
and the anthurium. Violets are beginning toshow themselves 
everywhere; the blue on the uplands,—as yet, the little white 
species in the swamps. If we continue our walk we may 
gather the saxifrage. We will be sure toreturn with our arms 
full of alder-sprays and pussy-willows. These will be enough, 
surely, for one out-of-door Saturday. 








THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— Having festivals in honor of the birth-day of our lead- 
ing American poets has become a regular practice in the 
schools of many parts of the United States. Itis very pleas- 
ant for the pupils and teachers in such cases to receive a poet- 
ical contribution from the bard whose natal day is commem- 
orated; the teacher has the poem or telegram read aloud dur- 
ing the exercise, and at its close rushes off to have it inserted 
in the local paper, taking pains that the poet’s name shall be 
coupled with his own and that of his school. This is all very 
gratifying to the teachers and pupils, but do they ever con- 
sider what a tax it is upon the patience, energy, and versatility 
of the poet ? Suppose every public school in every town and 
city of importance (and what town or city is not of importance 
in its own estimation ?) should take a notion to celebrate the 
birthday of our Longfellow, our Whittier, or our Holmes, and 
should demand of the honored bard a poem by telegraph, 
** prepared expressly for the occasion,’’ how could the poet 
afford the charges of our consolidated telegraph monopoly ? 
How could he even manage to pay the postage on such a volume 
of literary matter? He would be driven to the necessity of 
using the devices of “special correspondents,’”’ and sending 
out lithographs of his effusions as third-class matter. In this 
consideration the value of the poetry is not involved ; but 
poetry by Holmes, Whittier, or Longfellow has a market value, 
—a fact which the teacher of every cross-roads school seems 
to forget or ignore, when he or his pupils demand an original 
poem of one or the other of those men, merely because a school 
that nobody has ever heard of has condescended to celebrate 
the poet’s birthday. Hero-worship may be a source of incon- 
venience to the worshipped hero. The Catholic church does 
not canonize its saints until they are dead alongtime. This 
is a source of great peace and comfort to the saints. If when 
alive they were bothered as much as our poets are by imperti- 
nent teachers, they would, in all likelihood, swear themselves 
into the condition of sinners. Brother pedagogues, let us be 

ood, and allow our poor poets to celebrate their birthdays 
n peace. 

— The most expensive thing that can attach to a man is the 
reputation of being a generous fellow. It costs money to ac- 
quire the name, and it costs much more to keep it. One pen- 
alty and disadvantage of riches is the solicitation of beggars 
and borrowers. To most men, under the pressure of solicita- 
tion, it is equally painful to give and to refuse. But the man 
of literary reputation has to endure a species of solicitation 
that is more galling than an impostor’s demand for money. 
He has to run the gauntlet of the autograph fiend, the album 
fiend, the canvasser for ‘‘ sentiments,’’ and the lady who wants 
a poem for her tin wedding. Many people think that making 
poetry is a process similar to the opening of a faucet and allow- 
ing the liquid to spill. The rich man, asked for money, has a 
great advantage over the poet or poetaster bored for a poem 
on some trifling occasion in the life of an insignificant person; 
the former has the desired article to give, whereas the latter 
may not have a speck or a spark or a drop of the commodity 
to bestow, although the whole world may believe him to be 
surcharged with it. A great many people that write only prose 
would write poetry if it paid to do so; but it does not pay. It 
is only the verses of the real poet that find sale in the literary 
market. The hack writer might spend the time in making 
one stanza of bad verse, which, if devoted to the composition 


of fair prose, would a bread and meat for his family. If, 
then, it is so unprofitable with most porrte to write poetry for 
& living, how much more so must it be to attempt to write it 
for nothing, ~ please a commonplace person, who 
does not know the difference between poetry and prose any 
more than (s)he knows the difference between creamery butter 
and oleomargarine? Let the album fiend give the poets, and 
especially the ters, a rest. The former have a reputa- 


tion to lose, and the latter have appearances to keep up. 
~The proposition of a member of the Chicago Board of 


Northwestern Christian Advocate to break out ina remarka- 
ble article, from which the following are extracts: 
“We hold up both hands for the sensible movement.” . 


‘* We heartily favor a department of cooking and laundrying 
as well as sewing.” . . ‘‘Itis an old belief of ours that 


no high schools or colleges should be undertaken at public ex- 
pense before the wants of every child applying for grammar- 
school instruction are met.”’ . . . ‘“‘ No country than ours 
has better and poorer workmen.” [How is that for rhetoric ?] 
. . . “The State college attains a non-theological position 
by its inevitable anti-Christian spirit.” . . . “ By their 
uniform fruits of rationalistic graduates we all know them all.”’ 
. . « “Since State colleges uniformly pass from neutrality 
to hostility to religion, they should not be maintained from a 
purse info which Christians pay, by taxation.” 

You may doubtit, Monsieur JouRNAL, but your “‘ Looker- 
on” gives you his word of honor for it that the above was 
not written by Father Phelan, Bishop Gilmour, or Bishop Mc- 
Quade. As to sewing in the schools, there is no objection to 
it, provided the educational course is made a little less exact- 
ing. A good work in this direction is now done under pri- 
vate auspices. Twelve hundred little girls are being taught in 
this art, and recently the good ladies interested in the work 
met to elaborate a graded course in sewing. The teaching of 
cooking and laundrying, however, suggests some ludicrous 
pictures, As to the refusal of Christians to contribute to the 
support of secular State colleges, such a suggestion comes with 
bad grace from the organ of a church which holds so much 
property that is exempt from taxation. Have a care, our good 
sectarian friend! If you undertake to Boycott our high schools 
and colleges, we may retaliate by taxing your Book Concern, 
your business blocks, your real estate held for speculative 
purposes, and even your churches and institutions of learning. 
Your sect is good and generous and powerful, but it can’t 
measure backs with the friends of the city high school and 
State college. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of this State has always seemed to me a very characteristic body 
of Georgians. An assemblage of our people seems slow to adopt 
new ideas; strangers might think their information limited, 
but the redeeming trait, worth tons of mere book-knowledge, 
is acertain sturdy independence in thinking for themselves. In 
my life I have seen each of the four ablest citizens of this 
State, when at the height of what seemed personal influence 
and popularity, try to carry Georgia for some new measure, 
and find he did not succeed. To use a cant phrase, ‘‘ No man 
carries Georgia in his pocket,’’ — no two, three, or four men 
can do 80. 

At the last Georgia Teachers’ Association several members 
were much interested in advocating the natural method of 
teaching languages. While they were warmly praising it, the 
assembly listened at first with great attention. After a while, 
there were some small indications of impatience; and at last 
a gentleman arose and said (in effect), ‘‘ While you are praising 
what you call the ‘ natural method,’ we are trying to under- 
stand it; but you are simply giving us encomiums without tell- 
ing us definitely what the method is. We wish to know, not 
your opinions, but how you teach. Tell us what you say to 
your pupils first; what next. If you need a class for illus- 
tration, we will be the class; we will answer.’’ To this speech 
the hands of the Association gave a little patter of approval, 
and the gentleman on the stand, thus adjured, cut short a 
warm eulogy, and raising his arm, with animation exclaimed, 
** bras, mon bras.’’ In five minutes the Association were talk- 
ing French, and understood and approved the natural method. 
Another gentleman illustrated with German. 

Professor Lynes, who gave this French lesson, is teacher of 
Modern Languages in Shorter College, Rome, Ga. This is a 
girls’ school, founded, within a few years, by Colonel Shorter. 
He has erected, in a very beautiful and commanding position, 
buildings which are probably the most beautiful and con- 
venient belonging to any girls’ school in the South. Colonel 
Shorter has given the institution $100,000 endowment, and 
keeps adding to his benefactions. Whenever he sees thatthey 
need anything, he givesittothem. A part of his gifts isa 
beautiful memorial chapel to his wife. 


SUCCESS OF THE NORMAL METHOD. 


One of the best French schools in the State is the Lucy Cobb 
School, at Athens. The natural method, taught by Mlle. 
Rosier, has been adopted there with great success. I am told 
it is peculiarly successful with little girls in the primary 
school, who talk like little Frenchwomen. This schoo! is for- 
tunate in having for its principal Miss Rutherford, one of the 
teachers Mr. Walton trained for Georgia. I know no woman 
to whom I would more readily intrust young girls, sure that 
— refined and cultivated influence would be thrown around 
em. 
I have myself had occasion to use some of the features of 
the natural method in teaching Latin. I had a class who 
were to read Livy, and who found it somewhat difficult. I 
tried reading the Latin aloud to them, with animated intona- 





Education to have sewing taught in the schools, causes the 





tions, while they kept their books open before them. They 


translated without difficulty, though I gave no other help than 
the occasional meaning of anew word. After reading two 
books of Livy, they seemed to have no difficulty in reading 
Horace without this aid. 

NEW COLORED COLLEGE, 


We are to have another colored college in Atlanta, this time 
under the charge of the African M. E. Church. This is the 
third colored college here, Atlanta and Clark Universities 
being the other two. They, of course, do not depend on loca! 
patronage. All seem to be provided for liberally. I have been 
told by more than one friend here, of having engaged as 
dining-room servants colored men who could read Latin very 
well. They were students of the college whose money had 
run low, and they were earning funds to return to college. 
A very intelligent friend told me the house-boy was quite con- 
venient, helping the children with their sums when she went 
out in the evening. 

I have seen the annual report of the Atlanta public schools. 
There are 3,759 children in the schools, of whom 729 are col- 
ored; 51 teachers; and the annual cost of the schools is $51,- 
000. Supt. Slaton estimates the children of school age in At- 
lanta at 10,000, and 800 in private schools. School prop- 
erty is worth $100,000. 

The winter is over. 
very abundant, and other flowers fast coming out. 
could send some north to the teachers there. 

Atlanta, Ga., March, 1881. Eviza A. BOWEN. 


Sweet violets and white hyacinths are 
I wish we 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. FLtetcuER, Biddeford, Me. 


CoLBy UNIVERSITY. — Colby University was founded about 
the same time as Amherst College, and for the same purpose, — 
the training of men for the ministry. Located in the town of 
Waterville, it was at first called Waterville College. In 
1867, large additions to its endowments were given by the 
late Gardiner Colby of Boston, and the trustees made the mis- 
taken recognition of his generosity of calling a school which 
was a college only, Colby University. 

The growth of the college until the presidency of Dr. 
Robins, about eight years ago, was exceedingly slow. At that 
time the whole number of students did not exceed fifty. The 
last catalogue gives 149 students in attendance. From the 
first, the college has been remarkable for the almost military 
exactness of its discipline and acquirements. In this respect 
it has been compared to West Point, and with justice. This 
very strictness of discipline and requirement had the effect 
to thin its numbers and prevent many from entering; but 
with the coming of President Robins came the new element 
which was to give life to these dead forms of exactness. 
Under his leadership the faculty have become, as one man, 
enlisted for the welfare of the students with such particularity 
of interest and personal labor as is surpassed nowhere in a 
college faculty. 

In strictness of discipline and exactness of scholarship 
there has been no letting down, as in most colleges. Every 
student is required to be present at every college exercise, and 
for absence stands suspended until he has rendered a satis- 
factory explanation to his officer, and all losses in recitation 
occasioned by absence must be made up and recited to the 
officer. The work entailed by this rule upon the faculty some 
times exceeds many times that of the regular class work. Yet 
the results are so desirable, no officer would wish the rule 
revoked. The healthful sympathy manifested between officers 
and students and between the various classes is quite remark- 
able, and seems to weld them all into {one working whole, each 
for all and all for each.” 

Such a thing as a class “‘ cutting’’ or “* bolting ” a recitation 
is unheard of. Even in those departments where there is 
more disorder than in any other department in most coileges, 
the attention and attendance are perfect. 

The alumnz of upper-class men using their superior knowl- 


edge to impose upon the new-comer seldom occurs, The 
students appear to emulate one another as gentlemen, in kind- 
ness and courtesy. As would be supposed, ‘‘hazing”’ is prac- 
tically unknown, and has been for years. 

The president and government have no sympathy with the 
now too popular notion that ‘“‘ unformed boys”’ are capable of 
self-guidance and self-discipline; but they hold that the prin- 
ciple of self-government and self-discipline can better be 
taught by exact obedience to law under the guidance of of- 
ficers who are as exact in their obedience to law. The result 
is a hundred and fifty of the most industrious and orderly 
students to be found in any college town. 

The dozen or more students in every class whose chief occu- 
pation is disorder and mischief in college and town, is entirely 
wanting. Such early join the workers or go where their pecu- 
liar seeking in education is more practicable. Ladies are 
admitted to membership on equal terms with gentlemen ; and 
each class has some lady member whose respectable attain- 
ments show that mental grasp and clearness are not entirely 
matters of sex. In the movement for co-education Colby was 
one of the first, as she is one of the foremost. 

Great care has been taken by the ent to keep ex- 








governm 
penses down, and it is possible for a student to attend through 
the year and pay every expense, tuition included, for .0 
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While the tuition at Amherst College has increased from $45 
per year to $100 per year, the tuition at Colby has remained 
ame. 
tne id to all these advantages a most beautiful site on the 
yanks of the Kennebec River, a town whose broad, well made 
streets are lined by rows of beautiful trees, with fine scenery 
in every direction, and you have some of the advantages of 
one of the most thrifty, but least known, of our rising New 
England colleges. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorpD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The following Dartmouth students have been appointed 
by the faculty to compete, on commencement week, for the 
Rollins and Morse prizes, offered for excellence in declamation: 
Seniors—John W. Lanehart, Belleville, O.; Chas. H. Beckett, 
of Williamstown, Vt.; Oscar H. French, Hartford, Vt. Soph- 
omores —John McCrillis, Newport, N. H.; H. S. Kincaid, 
Troy, O.; Nelson J. Whitehill, Ryegate, Vt. Juniors—Em- 
erson H. Smith, Tunbridge, Vt.; Chas. F. Matthewson, Bar- 
ton, Vt.; Wm. E. Strong, ‘Auburndale, Mass. The speakers 
from the Chandler Scientific Dept. will be chosen on Friday 
next. 

— The annual school meeting of Union District, recently 
held at City Hall, Keene, was pronounced the most quiet as- 
semblage of its kind held for twenty years. The amount re- 
quired by law was raised for school purposes, $500, for repairs, 
$460 for insurance renewals, $125 for salary of district agent, 
and provision was made for adjusting a pending lawsuit. 
Rey. Edward A. Renouf, Rev. J. A. Leach, and D. R. Caleff 
were chosen to fill vacancies in the Board of Education, 
Keene has one of the finest school-buildings in the State, 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The State Normal School at Randolph now numbers 157, 
a number exceeded only once in the past,—in the fall of ’70. 
Prin. Edsen has materially changed the school-work. Meth- 
ods of teaching in every class, and daily teaching exercises by 
the students, are established features. Teachers of all grades 
and citizens of the State ought to examine the work done here, 
by visiting the classes. 

— Town-Supt. Rev. D. E. Miller, Brattleboro, makes a sen- 
sible report of schools, and recommends the town system, 
and skilled supervision by a well-salaried superintendent, 
‘Elect a practical educator to the position, expect him to de- 
vote his time to the work, and pay him for it. Give hima 
place worthy of a man.”’ 

— Prest. Buckham’s address on ‘‘ What kind of an Educa- 
tion shall we give to those of our children who are going to be 
Farmers ?” is published in pamphlet-form., It is sound and 
reasonable in its views,—a good campaign document for edu- 
cation. It is well calculated to have a wide influence, if gen- 
erally read. 

— The public schools of Burlington closed on March 25 for 
a week’s vacation. Henry O. Wheeler, Esq., Supt. of schools 
for the past year, has been capable and efficient, and has given 
unqualified satisfaction in the discharge of the duties of that 
position, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, (Boston Highlands), Mass. 


— At the Drury High School, North Adams, the average 
mark for scholarship in the senior class of 20 pupils has been 
917-10 per cent., and one pupil’s marks for the four years 
averaged 97 per cent. 


— Peabody appropriates $23,200 for its schools for the cur- 
rent year. 


Harvard Univ. is to be placed on Holmes Field, while the new 
Law School building is to face North avenue, standing one 
hundred feet back from the street. Work will probably be 
begun on the latter this spring. 

— The alumni of the Dorchester High School held a reunion 
at the school-house last week. Musical and literary exercises, 
followed by a banquet and dancing made up the evening’s en- 
tertainment. Mr, E. B. Callendar delivered the openimg ad- 
dress, and Miss Nettie Whall and Mr. John A. Preston gave 


some fine music on the piano. Upwards of two hundred were 
present, 
— A convent school is to be established in Springfield, and 


the school-house will be erected during the coming season 
upon the lot adjoining the cathedral. It will contain ten 
schoolrooms, a hall, and several recitation rooms. The plan 
of organization and the course of study for the school are 
not yet decided upon, but it is stated that it is to be not in- 
ferior to any school in the city in variety of studies or efficiency 
of instruction. 

— The Newburyport School Board has refused to abolish 
corporal punishment by a vote of 10 to 2. 

— The schools of Stockbridge last year cost $5,083. 

— We have read with interest the annual report of the 
School Committee and Supt. of Gloucester, and also Supt. 
Marvel’s detailed account of the history and progress of the 
Industrial (carpentry) School in that city, which is given in 
the last Annual Report (1879-80) of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, recently published. We advise every one at all inter- 
ested in the subject to get a copy of the Annual Report, and 
read Supt. Marvel’s account, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 


— The Barrington Public Library started without money 
and with little encouragement, opening its doors for the dis- 
tribution of books about ten months since. Saturday, March 
26, 2,101 books were counted as owned by the library, and 
eighty-two books were taken out to be read, Over 3,000 vol- 
umes have been taken from the library during the ten 
months of its existence, averaging nearly three books to each 
person in the town, men, women, and children. Can this rec- 
ord be equaled by any other library, public or private, in the 
land? I. F. Cady, Esq., is the librarian, while its existence 
and growth are in large measure due to the untiring labors of 
D. A. Waldron, Esq. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The State Senate has passed a bill giving women the right 
to vote at school meetings, and making them eligible for elec- 
tion upon school boards. No registration is required. Now 
let us see how large a fraction of the thousands of women in 
the State felt any demand for such a law. 

— The State Reform School for Boys, at Meriden, is now do- 
ing a good work under the excellent superintendence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howe. Mr. Howe was for many years at the head 
of the Ohio Reform School for Boys. When he came, the 
school at Meriden was in a deplorable condition, resulting 
from long-extended mismanagement. Mr. Howe has wrought 
a wonderful change in jthe whole aspect of affairs. He does 
not believe in regarding these boys as criminals, and herding 
them together with no encouragement to a better life. Many 
of the boys {sent to this school have never experienced kind 
treatment, nor been incited to good acts by kind words. 
They have, as it were, by harsh treatment or neglect been 
driven into bad company and left to commit sin. Mr. Howe 
believes in extending to them every possible inducement to 





—It is reported that the new Physical Laboratory at 


good behavior, while he would supplant the vicious by better 


habits. When they manifest a decided disposition to improve 
he extends to them every possible encouragement, and grants 
them more liberty and privileges. In a word, he acts the part 
of a kind and judicious parent. In many cases his words 
of cheer and counsel are the first that have ever greeted the 
ears of thejunfortunate and, often, worse than fatherless boys. 
The results of the kind and judicious management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howe are of the most satisfactory character. During the 
past year there have been 416 boys in the institution. 

— The schools at Windsor Locks recently closed a success- 
ful term by a very satisfactory and interesting exhibition. 

— The Literary Institute at Suffield has opened its spring 
term with flattering prospects. 

— Prof. Carleton, of the Normal School, is to assist at an 
Institute at Saratoga Springs about the middle of April. He 
has also been invited to spend six weeks at Austin, Texas, 
during the summer vacation, in doing institute work, but the 
erection of the new normal school-building will require much 
of his time and attention, and he will find it difficult to be ab- 
sent for so long a period. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. — Supt. J. L. Denton’s Report, just issued, is 
full of suggestive reading. Mr. D. first calls attention to the 
need of good school-houses ; following it up by an ‘“ Outline 
of Study for the Ungraded Schools’”’ ; papers on ‘“ Normal 
Institute,’ ‘‘County Supervision,” ‘‘ Transactions of State 
Teachers’ Assoc. Meeting,’’ ‘‘The Problem of Education in 
the Southern States,’ and closing with copious statistics 
showing that a rapid and substantial ess was made by the 
State in educational matters during the years 1879-80. 





NEw York. — The college chapel pulpit at Cornell Univ. is 
supplied during the college year by leading clergymen of differ- 
ent denominations. The Congregationalists were repre- 
sented, last Sabbath, by Rev. R. R. Meredith of Boston. 


Iowa. — The sixtieth birthday of Dr. Magoun of Iowa Col- 
lege, Grinnell, was made memorable by the faculty and res- 
ident trustees who waited upon him at his residence in the 
evening with silver dollars equal in number to his years, and 
senqrentery addresses by Hon. J. B. Grinnell and the 
Professors ; the daughters of the faculty and trustees serving 
refreshments. It was a very joyous time, 

Oun10, — The. Tri-State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next 
meeting at Toledo, April 16. Michigan will be represented on 
the programme by Profs. I. N. Demmon of the university, C. 
F. R. Bellows of the normal school, and J. W. Smith of the 
Monroe city schools, 








PERSONAL. 
— Mr. Ko-Kun-Hua, the Chinese professor at Harvard, is 
enjoying the glorious climate of America,—he has the rheu- 
matism. 


— Mr. Whittier’s poem of ‘‘ The King’s Missive,”’ is reported 
to have brought into the Quaker poet’s purse the comfortable 
sum of $250. 


— Mrs. Garfield, who speaks French and German fluently, 
is said to be the first President’s wife able to talk with for- 
eign diplomats in the court language of Europe. Her husband 
is also accomplished in German and French. 


— The Johnson family are mentioned as cherishing pride in 
the tiny tailor’s shop in Greenville, Tenn., where the former 
president once sewed for his living, and with its sign, “‘ A. 
Johnson,’’ is carefully preserved. 


— Senator Cameron, of Wisconsin, was once a schoolmas- 
ter, and Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, was one of his 
pupils. 


—T. W. Davis, for eleven years prin. of Belmont High 
School, succeeds Mr. Barrell in the Putnam School, East 
Cambridge, Mass. 














NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
4 Lazy Man’s Work: « novel; by F. C. Sparhawk; 
ame ) ae Series ; al. $1.00. Ne Pen 


Elements % Natural Phi hy; based on the Ex- 


’ 
perimefital Method by = R. er, Ph.D.; cl. Phil- 


Adelphia: Porter & Seven Distinct 


economy ; or, How Worlds are Made, and Mountains Course 
and Continents Raised and Placed as ‘the Are; by J. be eS : 


Stanley Grimes. Chi : 
The Legend of T cago: H. A. Sumner & Co. 


Reading-club and Handy S; aker; for readings and 
recitations; edited b Geo. . Baker; No. 9; el. 50 cts. sics, 
Handbook of Engli 4 

cl. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Intermediate Lessons in Natural cng 2 been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil} 


8; by E. V. DeGraff, A.M.; cl., 75 cts. | ® sent on application to 
Ww. me oe Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


& houston, A.M.; cl., 50cts. Philadelphia: 


Practical Phonic 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C, een. 


176 as 
PAMPHLETS, ETO, om 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, (Summer Tuition 


w York: Henry) Higher Education of Women. 





— FOR — 


FOR THE 





homas Didymus, the Jewish Skeptic;| The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
ty James Freeman Clarke , 12mo, cl., $1.75... The Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
Sathematice, Modern Languages, 


: :| and the Sciences. 
epee: Wy & ¢. Ganges Teachers’ Course for those only who have 129 West Ohester Park, Boston, Mass. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 


Conrses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


— Cngat> 
Three young 


and Great Britain 


TEACHERS, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will give private tuition during nine weeks of the Summer Vacation to a small number of 
Teachers, and of wre Naat for HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- 





CANDIDATES for 
Harvard University and 
Wellesley College. 


AND FOR 


adies can be received into his family, and special reference is permitted to H. F. DURANT, Esq., 
Wellesley, and to Miss ADA L. HOWARD, Pres. of ellesley College. The Reference List for Dr. H.’s success 
as a University Tutor includes the names of very many of t 


e most eminent University Professors in America 


As some upils for the Vacation are already entered, eggtantiee with references, should be made early to 


E. B. HUMPHREYS. 





lesley, Maas. 





ine City of Bones, Be Record Commissioners (1880) of/  “Peachers, Read This! 


Pupils’ Monthly Report Cards for village and country 
National Sch hoo = colors racive to children. in o then will 
‘School of took better with teachers and pupils. Seein, 
Eoout ey and ORATO RY convince you of this. Use then once, and you will not| 312 
teach without them. A card lasts a pupil one term. 
a Try them. One cent each, by mail. Address all a 
spartments. ‘Thorough and systematic culture in Voice | *© ALBION CARD CO., ALBION, Iowa. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 


ta” Publishes U.S. School and 


2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 


3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. 


4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


at ¥ +. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DoMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 








Enunclation 
tation, Reading, Recitation, and Geeta Cherri | SEND, FOR our NEW PREMIUM List. 


Recitation, and « Chartered 
March, 1875, ‘Cranes Diplomas. Sort i Term, April 
‘or © 


W-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
ans 16 Hawley St., Boston 





ogue and | ———- 
HTEL, Sec’ 





J. H. BEC 
5141(M) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelp 


eee 


S66 frre. Afaton eo Hatuare & 00, Portiand, Me. 





The Mutual Provident Association of Boston, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF TEACHERS AND CLERGYMEN, THETR 
a WIVES AND FRIENDS. 
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Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lounger in Society: Social Etiquette. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 164. Harper & Bros 20 
Adventures of an Atom. - - - - - Angelo Hurst & Co 1 50 
The History of the Crusades. 3 vols., cr. 8vo, pp. 1550, cl. Jos. F Michaud Armstrong & Co 3 75 
Eminent Americans. - - - - - Benson J Lossing Am Book Exchange $1.00, 1 50 
French Revolution. Pp. 600, cl. - - - Thomas Carlyle “ “ 40 
Plasties and Plastic Fillings. LIlL., 8vo, el. - - J Foster Flagg Presley Blakiston 3 00 
Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. —— “> 200, boards. A TB De Witt 50 
De Witt’s Uunequaled School Dialogues. mpiled. Cl. “ “ 
Easter Joy. Ribbon book, Chromo-lith. 32°, harpshape. Mrs N V Walker E P Dutton & Co 1 00 
Faith and Freedom. same, BD. 380, cl. - - Stopford A Brooke Geo H Ellis 1 50 
Belief in God. 12mo, pp. , cl. - - - - Minot J Savage “ 1 00 
Harvard Shakespeare. Vol. XIV., 12mo, PP; , cl. Hudson Gion & Heath 1 25 
Standard Irish Readings and Recitations. 1i2mo, pe. 144. Jessey Haney & Co 25 
Bench and Bar of Mississippi. 8vo, pp. 544, law sheep. Jas D Lynch E J Hale & Son 10 00 
How to Use the Microscope. Third ed., 12mo, pp. 240, cl. John Phin Industrial Publishing Co 75 
Florida: Its Scenery, Climate, and gg Revised, ill. Sidney Lanier J B Lippincott & Co 
The Principles and Practice of Surgery. Vol. II. D H Agnew, MD, LL D os “ 


The Normal Speaker. 12mo, pp. 192, paper. - 
Outlines of Elocution. eer) 152, cl. - - 
Crofutt’s Grip-sack Guide of Colorado. 8vo, pp 192. 
Memorial History of Boston. 4to, cl. . - 
The Georgics of Virgil. 12mo, cl. - - 
History of the Free ie Movement in Europe. 
Principles of Contract at Law and in Equity. - 
The Album Writer's Friend. 16mo, pp. 64. - - 
A Bashel of Fun. - - - - - 
Treasury of English Sonnets. - - - 
Mental Science. 8vo. - - - . 

The Literary Art. - - - - - 
Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter. 16mo, cl. - 
Major Jones’s Courtship and Major Jones’s Travels. 
Mysteries of the Court of London. New edition. 
Christ and Modern Thought. 
History of Ancient Egypt. 2 vols., 8vo. - 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
Messrs, CHAS. SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743 and 
745 Broadway, New York, make on the first 
page of Tue JOURNAL of this week an an- 
nouncement of special interest to all teachers 
and students‘of the Physical Sciences. Cooley’s 
New Text-Book of Physics is having an un- 
usual sale, and its merits are acknowledged by 
the best practical teachers in the country. 


Please read carefully the points of excellence 
stated in their announcement. We noticed 
this book some weeks since, and found it a 
treatise which, in arrangement of topics, we 
heartily commended. e are glad to know 
that the leading high-school teachers of the 
country have universally indorsed our opinion 
of this excellent book. Our advice is to one 
and all teaching this branch, examine it. 





WE invite the attention to the European 
Excursion Tours of Dr. Tourjée, announced 
in THE JoURNAL. He goes himself with the 
first company, starting from New York, June 
18. This will give ample time for a deliberate 
tour over Scotland, England, Central Europe, 
Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, giving 
anumber of days to each of the chief cities 


and scenes of interest, as in Switzerland, and 
including a visit to the Isle of Wight upon the 
return to England, reaching London by Sept. 
next. He has secured one of the largest and 
finest of ocean steamers, the “‘ Furnessia”’ of 
the Anchor Line. It is new, and has just 
made its first trip across the Atlantic. The 
Doctor was delighted with his personal exam- 
ination, last week, of its magnificent propor- 
tions and appointments. The steamer is next 
in size to the Great Eastern, and is the hand- 
somest boat afloat. We have no doubt that 
a very harmonious and pleasant company will 
be ready to start on the 18th of June. For 
full particulars address Eben Tourjée, Music 
Hall, Boston. 


THE annoyance from chalk-dust in the 
school-room is very largely avoided where 
Swasey’s blackboards are in use. If school 
committeemen in cities and towns where other 
blackboards are used would visit the schools 
under their care during one short half-hour, 
while the scholars are going through some lively 
blackboard exercise, they would then see for 
themselves the amount of chalk that is ground 


up, and the dust it creates, which is constantly 
floating through the air to be breathed by 
teachers and children. Nothing would induce 
them to continue such blackboards in use, and 
they would undoubtedly send at once to J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston, and have the 
blackboards put in a proper condition, and 
save money by so doing. 


Joun Wiiey & Son have in preparation 
an important contribution to the literature of 
the geological history of the United States, in 
The Resources of Southwest Virginia, by C. R. 
Boyd. The book is of interest to the general 
reader as well as to geologists, mineralogists, 
engineers, and scientists generally, written in 
popular style, and particularly suited to citi- 
zens of Virginia. It will be published by sub- 
scription, and will be accompanied by a hand- 
some colored map. Another subscription- 


book in preparation by them is A Treatise on 
the Calculus of Variations, one of the most 
exhaustive works on this subject, 4 remarka- 





Paper. 


Cl. 
Boston Monday Lect., new volame. 


Frank F Pri Normal Pub H 50 
G Walter Dale “ 1 50 
Geo A Crofatt Overland Pub Co 1.50 to 2 50 
Justin Winsor Jas R Osgood & Co 6 25 
Harriet J Preston “ “ 
A Mon ien Cassell, Petter, G & Co 25 
Frederick Pollock Robert Clarke & Co 6 00 
J 8 Ogilvie, comp’r J 8 Ogilvie & Co 15, 3 
- Various authors as 10 
Main R Worthington 2 25 
- John Bascom G P Putnam’s Sons 
John Olbee “ “ 
Elaine Goodale “6 “6 1 26 
T B Peterson & Bros 1 75 
G W M Reynolds as “6 1.00, 1 75 
Roberts Bros 1 50 
Geo Rawlinson, MA Scribner & Welford 10 50 


ble production; the author, Lewis B. Carll, 
being blind. They have also forthcoming a 
new edition of Drinker’s work on Tunnelling, 


with additional matter treating of the work on 


the Hudson River, Mt. Cenis, and the Sutro 
tunnels; and The Figure of the Earth, an in- 
troduction to geodesy, by Professor Merriman, 
author of Least Squares. ‘They have just 
ready Dr. C. Fresenius’ System of Instruction 
in Quantitative Analysis, edited by O. D. 
Allen, with the codperation of Samuel W. 
Johnson. 


WE desire to cal] attention to the attractive 








card of Benj. Pike’s Son & Co., 930 Broadway, 
New York, in Tue JouRnNAL. They are among 
the oldest established opticians and manufact- 
urers of Optical, Mathematical, and Philosoph- 
ical Instruments in this country, the business 
having been established by Benj. Pike in 1804, 
They make a specialty of making superior As- 
tronomical Telescopes and fine Landscape 
Glasses, mounted on improved Equatorial 
Stands, and light portable tripods. These in- 
struments are said by the best-qualified judges 
of their merits to be unequaled. ill parties 
interested in Optical and Philosophical Instru- 
ments of all kinds will receive their full illus- 
trated catalogue by sending to them two three- 


cent stamps. Don’t forget the address, 930 
Broad way, New York. 


MR. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary of the Amer 
ican School Institute, New York, will make 
his regular Spring visit to Boston, Friday and 
Saturday, April 8and 9. He may be found at 
Messrs. William Ware & Company’s, 47 Frank- 
lin street, from 9 a. m, to 4 p. m., each day. 
Principals, School Officers, Committees, 
heads of families, and others interested in 
learning of skilled teachers will find Mr. Scher- 
merhorn ready to aid them promptly and effi- 
ciently. 
Teachers of good record and successful ex- 
perience, wanting engagements for next school 
year, are invited to call. 2t 


WE have just seen some excellent specimens 
of Latin composition, sent from a distance for 
examination. One teacher has sent more than 


thirty. See advertisement of *‘ Latin and 
Greek by Correspondence,” by R. L. Perkins, 
Boston. 








If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 

















Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 
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DAVIDSON’S 
Velvet Rubber. 


For SCHOOL and BU SIN ESS uses this Velvet Rubber is superior to any ever manufactured. 


It will not harden or lose its erasive qualities. Ask your 
Stationer for Davidsen’s Velvet Rubber; but if is not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for 
samples, sending 9 cents in stamps. For Illustrated Circulars and 


rice List address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 


313 30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


sa" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


“DeSILVER & SONS. 
1701 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPAIA, 


303 zz 


Arithmetic, 


Fisher’s Manual of Primary 
COMBINING THE 


CRUBE METHOD aw tHe KINDERCARTEN. 


The first edition has had an unprecedentedly rapid sale, and is now exhausted. A NEW AND REVISED 


EDITION will be published about April 15th, : 
Price to School Officers and Teachers, Forry CENTS, postage paid. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3l4¢ 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. 


This School is organized for the pur of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 
in those branches of Natural Science which seem best suited for public-school work. 

The Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned for a term of five weeks, with increased 
facilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. 





DEPARTMENTS. | BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. 
PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOCY, Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. 
A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 
The School is located at LAKESIDE, OrrawaA Co., OHIO, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside 
is a cool, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. The accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate, 
For circulars and further information address the Secretary of the Board of agers, 
Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, 


311 eowtJyl Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohio. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1881. 


“ NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES ”—July 7 to August 18. “ TEACHERS’ RETREAT,’’—July 19 
to August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, German, French, English Literature, Critical Studies in 
Sbakespeare and Chaucer, Philological Conferences, Elocution, Language-Museum, Educational Conversazione, 
Music, ‘onic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modeling, etc., etc. 


CHAUTAUQDUA, 1881. 


“Cc. F. M. L,” July 30 to August 4; “C. C. C.,” August to18; “C. 8, T.,” August 3 to 18; C. 5.5. 
Assembly,”” August 2 to 22. : 
Daily Bible Studies ; 8. 8. Normal Work ; Children’s 


GRAND OPENING DAY, JULY 30. Classes ; Theological Lectures ; Lectures on Science 


and on Art, with Brilliant Stereopticon Illustrations; C. L. S.C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-fire; C. L. 8.C. 
Class (1882) Virgil; Illuminations; Old-Time Singing-School ; Excursions on the Lake; Uluminated Fleet ; 
Naval Engagement at Night; Electric Lights ; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars, address 


DR. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at same address for full Chautauqua Pregramme for 1SS1. 313 d 








Teachers’ Chromo Reward Cards. 


Reward Cards No 1 This beautiful assortment of Chromo Cards includes six nice de 


signs of flowers neatly displayed, being very nice and cheap. 
Sent by mail for 10 cents per dozen. 


These cards cannot fail to please, 
An assortment of ten different beautiful artistic designs, highly 
Reward Cards No. 2. colored in oil, and superior to anything before known. "Beauty 
is nicely represented upon these fine designs, which will please the most fastidious. 15 cts. per doz. by mail. 
Perfect Gems of the Seaside, representing Seaside gatherings . 
Reward Cards No. 3. } Shells of the Ocean in all shapes, esigns ont colors. Something 
that never fails to please young or old. Price, by mail, 20 cts. per doz. 
Six neat designs in gold, executed in the finest style of the art. 
Reward Cards No. 4. } Allare new Todene. beautifully ornamented with flowers and 


leaves. A trial order will convince of their beauty. They are large size, and are a splendid reward for pupils. 


Price, 25 cents per dozen. 

This series includes six of the richest and most beautiful designs 
Reward Cards No. 5. } Ser'vuviished. ‘The artist hinwolf would fail to fully describe 
these beautiful works of art. They are large size, with beautiful orange-blossoms and mat moss-rose designs 
placed upon the tinest gold background, so natural that you feel like picking the roses from the card. Price, by 


mail, 30 cents per dozen. 
b Teachers, please try our “Aids.” The best and cheapest thing ever 
TE ACHER S AIDS. known for conducting school in a quiet and systematic order. Each 
set of Teachers’ Aids contains 12 of the most beautifal chromo cards published, on the back of which is printed, 
“ Excelsior Card : the Highest Approbation Presented to,’”’ with blank lines for scholar’s and teacher’s names. 
Fifty beautiful chromo cards, on the back of which is printed “ Merit Card,” equal to five Credits, with blank 
line for teacher’s name. 150 “ Credit Cards,” with the word ‘credit’ printed on them. Price $1.00 per set, by 
mail, postpaid. ‘Teachers, lay aside the rod and try the effect of “ Moral Suasion,” assisted by our system of 
Rewards. Send for a trial set ; they will please you. Instructions for use will be sent with every set of Aids. 
AMPLE REWARD CARDS, Samples of all our Reward Cards will be sent to any address, by 
mail, for 12 cents. 
CHOOL, REPORTS. Ey yy for weekly, monthly, and full-term report of attendance, progress, 
etc., of pupils. Price, by mail, 60 for 40 cents. 
HoMmeeL MOTTOES. Teachers shotld enliven the School Rooms with appropriate mottoes. We fur- 
pish these in large, plain black letters, on good, strong cardboard, by mail, six for 50 cts.; one doz. for 80 cta. 
HOTOGRAPH CARDS. Your own picture on your Visiting Cards. Send your pictures, photo, or 
tin type, and we will copy the same on the weer left-hand corner of cards. We can produce good pictures. 
Photos returned with orders. 25 cards, $1.30 ; 50 cards, $2.30. 
Vol IR NAME neatly printed on 25 pretty cards for 8c.; 25 Fancy English, ldc.; 25 Basket, 12c.; 
25 Motto, 12c. ; 26 Gartield, 15c.; 25 Lace, l5c.; 25 Fancy Picture, 15c.; 25 Snow 
Flake, 15c.; 25 Biueor Red Ribbon, 15c.; 25 Gold Oval. 20c.; 25 Glass, 15c.; 26 Gold Edge, 15e,; 25 Chromo, 1c. ; 
all in nice card-case. 50 assorted comic Escort Cards for 15c.; 50 assorted Comic Envelopes, 20c. Your Busi- 





ness Card — on 250 sheets note-paper, size 51,x8, for 80c. ; 250 Envelopes » 85c. ; 250 sheets 
Letter , 8x10, $1 ; 250 Statements, , 85c.; 260 Bill-heads, 43/ x 814, 75c.; 250 Lew, + 8, 24 X8%, 85e.; 
; Circulars, 6x9, 85c.; all good stock, postpaid, by mail. Blank Cards, Paper an‘ 


ype’ Pre 


250 Ship. ¥ 
Envelope Stock, » Presses, &c., at lowest Agents wanted to sell on commission ; send 3c. stamp 





for terms, (314 ¢} Address, PHENIX STEAM PUB, co,, Warren, Pa, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THERE is no one appliance for the school- 
room more essential than good blackboards. 
Genuine Slate is admitted by all to be the best, 
and these are furnished by L. B. McClees & 
Co., 1,026 Arch street, Philadelphia, See their 
card in this issue of Tue JouRNAL. The Slate 
Boards they sell are smooth, and put up in the 
most reliable way, and will last forever. In 
making repairs or erecting new school-buildings 
this spring, it is important that echool commit- 


tees and teachers should provide for pupils the 
very best blackboards for practical school work, 
and we advise all of our readers who need new 
boards to send to L. B. McClees & Co. for es- 
timates. This firm have one of the very best- 
equipped stores in the country for school sup- 
plies of all kinds, They are prompt and relia- 
ble men. Correspond with them, 


MEssks. PoRTER & CoATEs, of Philadel- 
phia, have added to their excellent list of 
standard text-books, Baker’s Natural Philos- 
ophy, a book of rare merit. Their entire list 
is one that teachers and school-officers should 
examine. J. W. Stradling, manager of the 
Educational Department of this enterprising 
publishing house, is a gentleman of unusual ex- 


perience in superintending the publication and 
introduction of educational text-books, and he 
will take pleasure in corresponding with all 
who want good books for school uses. 


Coox’s Tours. — Those who contemplate 
traveling in Europe, or any other part of the 
globe, either alone or with excursion-parties, 
will find it to their advantage to investigate 
the numerous facilities offered by Thomas 
Cook & Son, the renowned Excursion Mana- 
gers of 261 Broadway, New York. A large 
pamphlet, giving full particulars of this tour, 
will be mailed free, on application, to any one 
interested. 


TEACHERS wanting beautiful Reward Cards 
should read the announcement of the Phoenix 
Steam Publishing Company, Warren, Pa., in 
THE JOURNAL of this week. Full descriptions 
are given, and lucrative offers will be made to 
our readers to act as agents for their publica- 
itons, Send to them for rates of commission, 
ela. 


Some people suffer for years from weak kid- 
neys and torpid bowels and liver. If you 


know such a person, tell them that Kidney- § 


The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For ies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes 


Wort is acertaincure. Weak women, young 
or old, married or single, will be greatly bene- 
fited by Kidney-Wort. 


A. MeMILLAN & 00, 
MMlerchant Cailors, 


NO, 2 WINTER ST, COR. WASHINGTON, 


— (FIRST FLIGHT,) — 











Wish to call attention to their variety of Goods 
for the season, 


Our Stock com>rises a good: line of Staples, 
together with the leading Styles and Novelties 
of the season, in 


ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and 
DOMESTIC . 
WOOLENS. 
We shall be happy to receive a call, and an 


inspection of our Goods, whether you are in- 
tending to purchase or not. 


Prices as low as consistent with first-class 
workmanship, 


A McMILLAN é& CO., 
2 Winter St. corner Washington St., 


310 e (First flight), Boston, Mass. 





DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


, Preparatory Schools, 





_COLLEGES, — 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. A the Registrar. 








ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
VU sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. ee 
ZZ 





OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 





—$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 309 2z 


PROFESSIONAL. 





|fASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance aaa ma Sept. 22 and 23. 


H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 





CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
c., Freeman Place, Beacon , Boston, 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 





HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrac- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.”” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 





pi ag hts OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


ent. For circulars and informa- 


edical 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 





RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 








INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply 
ncipal, 69 Chester Banare, Boston, Mass. 


to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, ABs 





ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 





Address CHas, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 





ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
ROUTT, A.M., F. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 


mized by half the States in the Union, 








ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalo 
ritain, I. N. 


'HUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ . 





e@ or information, address, at New 
ARLETON, Principal. 101 


T WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 


ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 


Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 





SS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. {ate Deacon House), Boston. 
AL’ Director 


TER SMITH, 


For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 





Regular course of mets, pee years. AS 
vanced Course for spec 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
pecial and Ad- 
classes of students. Address, 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRA 


MINGHAM, MASS. 





BRIDGEWATER, MA8s, 








For catalogues, addi ess J. G. Scorr. 138 








PREPARATORY. 





[AUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


erent departments, Kindergarten 
r, accommodate og of both sexes from three 

~one years O 
ons of Upper Department. _ 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
r Business. Ex 
Special teachers of 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GoFF, Principals Zz 


259—265 Boylston St., 
lassical, Scientific, Business, Mi tary. The 
Preparatory, and 


age. Special students received 





hout. 
md 


rienced teachers thro 
locution ; new school b 


. 





ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. kx 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


Principal. 0am 





REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
63 az 





STIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
A pleasant home, with thorough 
vate. Address Capt. J. K. 


traction in 
UCKLYN, A. M. 





T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan 
training. Apply to H. 


es for Classical and Scientific 
. FULLER, Principal. 70 2z 





EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 














pror. ar YANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 


283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. L. 
h and practical business course. 
‘Dy addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 





-_—_—— 











___ Vocal Culture. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Olarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 

The © The Spognten Volce, 
o é Cause and Oure of Stammering, 

arke’s Normal Method of Vocal Train ng, 


For Singing Public Speaking, Read 
__— and t ¥ Cure of iammering. mer 














Vocal Defects. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


pecialist in Vocal Training, 
1514 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
TERMS.—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
Do. class of ten, $25; Do. c 8 rates 


to Societies 
isters, Teach 


Vocal Impediments. 





of fifteen, $10. 


Schools, and Church classes, Special Class for Min- 
ers, and Ladies, 


303 zz (1) 


Publishers. 


Vocal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 


In EB School using 
THE PRACTICAL MUSIC - READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. Smirn, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prep»red upon the /nductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 
a copy atonce. Samples sent post-paid for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Puds., innati,O. 299tf 


A NEW COMPENDIUM OF ORATORY. 


Advanced Readings and Recitatiens. Com- 
piled by AusTIn B. FLETOHER, A.B., LL.B., Prof. 
of Elocution, Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Prepared by a professional elocutionist, the text-book 

in two universities, selections of the greatest literary 

merit, and an Elocutionary Introduction, presenting 
exercises in physical and vocal training and expression. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 











of price. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 
TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus. and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 








309 zz 387 Park Row, New York. 
H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the k in the U.S. 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB Ratss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue, Teach- 
ers — th Books, and Station- 
ery of every klnd at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
19and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“A TREASURY OF ENGLISH SON- 
NETS.°? Edited from the original sources, with 
notes and illustrations. By DAvID M. MAIN. Com- 
plete in 1 vol., 8vo, 480 pages, cloth extra, $2.50. 

ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady FLORENCE 
Dixrz. With numerous illustrations from sketches by 
Julius Beerbohm, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 
314 770 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














READY APRIL |. 
The New Sunday-school Song-book; 


HEART AND VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. BOOT and J. BR. MURRAY, 
Special Contributors. 
The publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart and Voice 


They have secured a combination of 
STRONG AND POPULAR AUTHORS 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains such 
a wealth of treasures, old and new, as can be 
found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages (32 
pages larger than the ordinary size) oo, 
od, fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably bound in 


rds, 
Price 83.60 per dozen by express, 35 cts. by mail. 
A single specimen copy (board covers) mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 
EART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. ‘iwiont’} CINCINNATI, 0. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tt 











$72 carat tres, “Address Tave & Co, Auguste, 





GET THE BEST 
Song - Books for Schools. 


DAY SCHOOLS --- HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Sterling Gems. 26 pass. A yiry choles 


Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
ANEW EBA IN MUSIC. 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, #° fsromons 
6 IONIC S0i-Fa MUSIC Cf, ¥. sewarp & 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “ natural method " of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, frec on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph &8t., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Popular 8S. 8. Singing Book. 


MORNING 


Sentiment! 
cer PRICE UNCHANGED. 
$30 per 100; 


Bie. LIGHT! 


This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
and ee of both WorpDs and Music! 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 


Than those of any other S. 8. Singing-books. 


It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND US 25 
OTS. and receive by return maila sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 


314m CHICAGO, ILL. 








Sweetest 
Meledies! 
Richest 





Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


a ee Large Hand. 
No. 2—Letters and Words........... Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and Capitals........... “ 

No. 4—Sentences...........---.++.-.. Medium Style. 
No. 5— “6 Capitals, etc.......Finished Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations......... “ “ 











Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, post- 
age —~ = receipt of the price. 


blished by 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


311 tf 812 Broadway, New York. 








BUSTS! © 


We have completed arrangements 
which enable us to furnish promptly 
“Busts " of eminent Educators, Authors, 
Historians, Artists, and heads from the 
Antique, made from correct models by 
distinguished sculptors. These Busts and 
Heads are made of’ Plaster of Paris, and 
present very accurate likenesses, and are 
admirably adapted to the library or to 
the school-room, and may be used either 
on bookcases, brackets, pedestals, or in 
niches. They vary in size from one foot 
to four feet five inches in height, and in 
cost from $1.50 to $50. We will send 
them boxed, by express or freight, to any 
address at prices which will be furnished 
on application. 

Among the life-size modern busts in- 
cluded in the list of two hundred or more 
subjects, are those of Horace Mann, 
Shakespeare, Washington, Franklin. Dan- 
iel Webster, Walter Scott, Alexander 
Hamilton, A. Lincoln, Horace Greeley, 
Charles Sumner, U.8. Grant, etc. Among 
the colossal and original size pieces are 
the great works of the ancient sculptors. 
Life-size Busts of Cicero, Plato, Vir 
Homer, Dante, Demosthenes, Gosthe. 
Raphael, Schiller, and many others in 
our list suited to niches in colleges and 
high school-rooms. Small Busts of all 
the prominent men in literature, from 
Shakespeare to Washington Irving, can 
be had at prices varying from $1 to $4. 
For list, with prices, address 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 








212 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 





ee 
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Se me ge eT sd. B.LIPPINOOTT&CO., Publishers! CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
The Most Popular School Books a oni IEABREP BER se Educational Publications. 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ School Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
aackenbos’s Histories. 
itickmey’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medei Copy-Books st Copies). 
Primary Copy-Beoeoks (Sliding Copies). 
Youmans’s Chemistry. 
Yeoumans’s Botanies. 
Barkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
Complete Price List and Catalogue of 
department of study, 7 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for 


all our School 


WHICH ARE: 
Appletens’ New Geographies, 
Ceornell’s Geographies. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 
Krasi’s Drawing Courses. 1 
Primers of Science, History, and E.iterature. 
Art ef Schoo! Management, 
Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 
Ballard’s Werds, and Word-W riter. 
Rite., Ete., Rte. 
Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every 


from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Liberal 
Educational Notes.’’ 


1, 3,5 Bond Street, 


61 Washington St., 


6 Hawley St., 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON. 





D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A ifberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Er Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warebouse, 11! and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


—— 


General Agent for New England, 
Hi. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a weg SLES NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
_ THI z NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 
rE PRE rere 
, «and MENSURATION. 
See ENT TOODRIC ws PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
THE SCHOLARS COTH 3 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BUTLER’S meee . S ie ade 
crate at's £a1 SRDS JUNIOR SEEARER 

oo” BOTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 








Publish 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Andcrcon’s Wistories and Mist’! Beaders; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithuetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Comes 

Reed and Keilegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

flutchison’s Phyxiclegy and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison St., Chicage. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Gaelish 14 * 

Co ‘s terature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chait 

Diebl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walkers Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,*° For terms and other information, address the 
Pablishers. 180 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 





MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. C 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

CREENE'S New Grammars. | ‘42 Grand St 
NAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. oo -——-— 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washington St. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
36 Bromfield %., BOSTON, 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
Francis W. suapr. 
Earn Mav geo Seb sce 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 

TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

PUBLISA 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 

Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton's Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 

For New-England States address 


HARBISON HUME, 
sz 26 44 Milk Street, Boston. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


. St. Louis, Me. 
Seymour's Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julias Cesar. — The Tem- 
oe — Henry VIII. — Richard LI. — Richard III. — 
acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry Vv. 
+ As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry 1V. Part II.—King Lear.—Tamingjof the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 
From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
“ Shakespeare’s ‘Centurie of Praise,’” &c.— “ You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
rt willseem only imitative and strained, Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 Sey good as yoursare.” Please send for 
Circulars. .t.8 N, Agt. for New Eng., 
41 Franklin St., Boston, 88. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companiou volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry Casor Lop@E. i6mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these claases, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase”’ to ‘Tle Wonderfal One-Hoss 
ae is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 
12mo. $2.50. 
cts. 





Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Calture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


- JONES BROTHERS & 00., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academi¢ Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


& 00.’5 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 














Miuxiecy’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiolo 1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geo a, 98 10 
bi *o I in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Sunior Course of Pr.Chemisiry, .70 
Jevon’s Kiementary Lessons in L » . 0 
Stewarts Lessons in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent lication. 
154 22 Bond Street. New York. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Pa Dunton & Scribner’ e 
ysonun — s Copy Books 











E™ Specimen copies 9O cents each, 


published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


‘ OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 





Adams’s Improved Arithmetic. ee. a ae 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), .  . 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1,50 
Preston’s Bookkee ae 


Scott’s Manual of 
Scott’s Review History of the Uni 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anpd EpvocaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hoola, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Pnitea states 1 ' 











Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
—— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


1552s 


Prang’s American Chreomos,. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 





The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cates of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 7 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und ‘Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics,and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Psychology, English literature, ete. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theolog 1.60 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. iifus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen es, mailed on appli 
w=” sree 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standurd Arith. Course, << a pg Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, eow 


Guyot’s New Becmmegnten, 
%Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
ks 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address heat 
WILLIAM F. WHITTE 
New-England Agent, 


180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Frankin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EOONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy , 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 
By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm, Third Reader. 
- “Second *“ <a Fourth ‘* 


Fift 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buck walter. 
A New Oomprehensive Speller. as 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. New. 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. at 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Aevised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gummen’s Surveying. New Revised Edition. 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Gurley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


sa” Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Hawe Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is decigned for primary schools. 

ART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
ntermediate school or the first two years of the gram- 

mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 
Parts IL. and II. are also published separately. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 








ty 





cost of two books, 
Circulars sent on spetenion. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 


THOMAS H. BUSA, Agent, 


499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
FRESENIUS ’S 


QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


From the Last English and German Editions. 


Edited by Prof. O. D. ALLEN, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale College, with the codperation of 
PROF, SAM’L W. JOHNSON, of the same. 


_This is an entirely new edition from new plates, the 
New Notation and Nomenclature being employed 
throughout. 1 vol. 900 pages, 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Published by JOHIN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 
erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, on 





the receipt of $4.00. 312 





Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


- UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammarn. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 





ECLECTIC HISTORY Just Published. E 





NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


ntirely New. History of the United States, to 


Garfield’s Administration. Entertaining in style of narrative, and full of new 


of the and enlivening features. Copiously illustrated with Maps, Portraits, &c. 

U N ITED STATES. Full cloth. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60c. 
“ ’ 27 Numbers, with Script Chart and Color Chart. 

McGUFFEY’S McGuffey's Revised Charts, 27 Nos., Manilla, Portfblio,............ cesses 5.00 

REVISED McGuffey’s Revised Charts, 27 Nos., Pg venccoseesc, s6vk cccee SOMO 

wi babes . atis oy, — o evhool Omeee reduesting it for Rew sia 

R EA Di NG “ CH ARTS. tion with a view to introducing the Charts. 7 





Published by 








VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M, W. TEWESBURY, wWew-England Agent, 
Ne, § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI axp NEW YORK. 
. a 

















